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THE LATEST SENSATION OF THE TURF 


E. T. RIDDICK 


When Ladas won the Derby and St Leger in 1894, wearing the 
primrose colors of the Earl of Roseberry, it was thought sufficient 
glory for any one man, but this year the Earl of Roseberry has du- 
plicated his victory with Sir Visto, a son of the Irish horse Barcal- 
dine. Ladas looked just what he was,a magnificent racing horse 
of the highest type, but Sir Visto could hardly be called that. If 
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country should see that while every protection is thrown around its 
individual citizens, still every encouragement should be given to 
the breeders of fine horses. It is true that the boast of Americans 
is, ‘‘if war comes we can get ready in a day,” but that is recognized 
by all familiar with the subject as nonsense, because with the mod- 
ern equipments and the scientific study given to the subject of war 
by foreign nations, the complete preparation for any such contest 
takes years of the hardest sort of work. The mounts for our cav- 
alry service are to-day recruited from horses of promiscuous breed- 





he was let out ina ts 


paddock with a lot 
of horses, he is about 
the last one that 
would be chosen, by 
an ordinary judge, 
as a crack per- 
former. The  suc- 
cess achieved by the 
Earl of Roseberry in 
thus winning two 
Derbys in succes- 
sion, with horses of 
his own breeding, 
has created a sen- 
sation among Eng- 
lish racing men. 
Gentlemen have 
tried for many years 
to win the Derby, 
and they have had 
extensive studs, 
composed of ani- 
mals of the most 
fashionable _ breed- 
ing, to back them. 
The Earl of Rose- 
berry, on the other 
band, has a very 
small stud, but is WE I, \ AN, WV 

particularly fortu- Oe “6. ae Ai, WA, 
nate in having the 

veteran Mathew . 
Dorson to train for him. It would seem that these two victories 
should satisfy any one man, but the quiet way in which the two 
events have been won seems to show that the Earl of Roseberry, at 
least, is a prime favorite of Dame Fortune. Whether he can repeat 
his success next year remains to be seen, for thoroughbred breeding 
at the best is a problem. With all the railing and cant to which 
racing horses have been subjected for the past few years in this 
country, through the efforts of a few men of social position and 
wealth the most objectionable features of horse racing have been 
eliminated in promiscuous betting. To-day it is on a better footing 
than it has been in twenty years. This is as it should be, because 
thoroughbred horses are the result of four hundred years of the 
hardest study and best work of man’s brain, and it would be a 
pity at this late day to lose the wonderful result we now have. The 
thoroughbred horse is the foundation blood in any country, and 
used as a cross not only fines down the most objectionable and un- 
graceful appearance, but gives the get greater stamina, better 
bone, although smaller, and decidedly finer head and neck. with 
three hundred fold of intelligence. The American race horse as 
bred to-day is without a peer in the world, and it is hard to tell the 
speed that he will reach if he keeps on as he is doing at present. 
Promiscuous betting is an unmitigated evil, and has been the cause 
of all the trouble with horse racing. The different states of this 








SIR VISTO, THE WINNER OF THE DERBY 





™~ ing that come up to 

a fair proportion of 
the require ments 
necessary in this 
work. This govern- 
ment should profit 
by experiments that 
have been made by 
foreign govern- 
ments, and start 
where they have left 
off, to assist the 
farmers to breed a 
type of horse that 
they would pur- 
chase at a certain 
age, at a specified 
sum. There is no 
doubt that, through 
ignorance, the 
farmer has for many 
years been raising a 
class of horse that is 
not only of no use to 
“ee himself, but to the 
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is time to call a halt. 
This government 
has seen fit to aid 
the farmer in a. proper knowledge of seed and how to raise them; 
of cattle, their needs and feeds; and to constantly issue bulletins that 
will benefit him. It seems to me that a series of prizes distributed 
at different state fairs for stallions that come up to certain require- 
ments for usefat reduced rates, so that they could be employed by 
the farmers, is well within the province of any government, and ° 
would be a paying investment; at least that is the experience 
of foreign governments, who are much more careful than we in 
considering every penny expended. 
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Dehorning Cows.—In a number of cases that have come under 
our observation the yield of milk of cows inclined to be bad tem- 
pered has been very materially increased by dehorning; and at the 
same time the cows have been made more agreeable to milk and to 
handle. It is well known that the cow that quietly, peaceably, and 
contentedly feeds and chews the cud makes more milk—other 
things being equal—than the cow that is quarrelsome and in a tur- 
moil. Dehorning nearly always has a remarkably quieting effect 
on bad-tempered cows; and sometimes such a cow is a splendid 
milker—too valuable to be sacrificed when dehorning will make her 
tolerable and at the same time increase her milk yield. The most 
has been said about the advantage of dehorning steers to fatten, but 
probably the greatest gain is from dehorning cows. 
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A NEW WAY OF. RAISING ONIONS 


LEROY C. BEECHER 


| had some Prize Taker onion seed sown by a florist for me 
about the middle of March. The ground was plowed, harrowed 
and raked about April 10, and the seed, which was to be sown in 
the open ground, was drilled in with a Planet Jr seed drill as soon 
as the ground was ready. The adjoining ground was cultivated 
occasionally until the second week in May, when I transplanted 
those sown in the greenhouse, those sown in the open ground be- 
ing about 14 inches high at the time. The method of transplant- 
ing onions that [had seen was to take a small basketful from the 
hotbed, then with a pointed stick make a small hole, into which the 
plant was placed, and after firming the soil around it, one after 
another was transplanted. 

When.I received my plants from the greenhouse the weather 
was exceedingly dry and I did not deem it best to follow this 
method. I first moistened the plants in the box, and asI took them 
from it they were placed in water to avoid wilting. I made a drill 
about two inches deep and two inches wide, into which was sown 
the same quantity of fertilizer as had been bestowed upon those 
sown in open ground. I used the brand of phosphate designed for 
potatoes. This was mixed thoroughly with the soil, and water was 
poured into the drills. One plant at atime was placed in the drills, 
and with my hands I pressed the moist soikaround it, at the 
same time drawing lightly some of the dry earth to make the 
ground level and to keep it from baking. The distance between 
the plants was two and one-half to three inches. This may seem 
to be a very slow process, but it can be done nearly as quickly as 
you could weed onions in the ordinary way, and you save that 
weeding; and we all know that weeding onions is no enviable task. 

The transplanted onions gave me very little trouble, while those 
sown in open ground required twice the care to keep them free 
from weeds. Not one from the transplanted plat was smaller than 
the largest of those grown in the ordinary way. All but three of 
the transplanted ones ripened naturally, while in the others there 
was about a peck of unsatisfactory ones and the yield was twice as 
much. The only objection I can find is that retail dealers com- 
plain that they are too large, as many are sold by the quart. This 
could be overcome, if they would buy and sell by the pound. 

By this transplanting method we can get onions into market 
much earlier, as there will be several weeks difference in the time 
of ripening. There is also no waste on account of small ones. We 
dispense with two weedings. I am perfectly satisfied that it is prof- 
itable and labor-saving, and as we universally adopt this the 
buyers will be better satisfied, as we can furnish onions of uniform 
size and much earlier, and they, too, will find it more profitable to 
sell them by weight. Dr Sturgis experimented with the red on- 
ion and is satisfied as to its advantages. 





A Frost-Proof Pump.—A box of the right size and shape is 
procured, and, with one 
end removed, is set about 
the pump and firmly and 
tightly fastened to the 
platform. The cover is 
hinged to form the front, 
and a longer spout is used 
instead of the one that be- 
longs to the pump. This 
long spout can be bored 
out of a piece of pine ina 
few moments. The in- 
closed air about the pump 
will keep it from freezing, even in very severe weather if the door 
to the box shuts snugly, and no other cracks let in the cold air. 


Sled Shoe for Soft Snow.—After a light fall of snow, or when 
the snow has softened by reason of a thaw, the comparatively nar- 
row runners of the ordinary farm sled cut 
down deeply, greatly impeding work. The 
accompanying illustration shows a wide 
shoe that can be put on and off in a mo- 
ment. Its use will prevent the sinking of 
the sled. even in light snows, the wide 
shoe serving the sled much as a snowshoe 
does the hunter. The iron strap at the 
rear end passes through the shoe, but is 
filed off smoothly with the under surface. 
The strap in front moves quite freely, so 








MOVABLE SLED SHOE 
that the sled runner can be slipped into the rear strap, when the 


one in front can be put into position. Two light wedges make 


everything firm. 
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DEVICE FOR HANGING HOGS 


8. ik. SHULL 


A convenient device for hanging hogs is a valuable assistant in 
the handling of heavy animals. The accompanying illustration 
represents the principal parts of such a contrivance. Stout posts 
(a and b), seven or eight inches square, are firmly fixed in the 
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DIAGRAM OF APPARATUS FOR HOISTING HOGS 


ground about 16 feet apart, and stand 10 feet or more in hight. 
These are connected above by a hard-wood beam (c), three inches 
thick and ten inches in depth, mortised into the posts and held by 
pins or bolts. At f, near the post b, and directly over the platform 
upon which the hog has been made ready for hanging, a small 
pulley is suspended from the beam, using for this purpose an eye 
bolt passing through the beam, but not extending above it. The 
frame of this pulley should be large enough that the hook on the 
end of the rope may be readily put through it or removed. A 
number cf carriages similar to e are made to run on the beam. 
They consist of a hard-wood roller four inches in diameter 4nd of 
about the same length, from which hangs a long iron loop inclosing 
the beam. This loop should be wide enough below, and extend 
downward far enough that the carriage may pass the pulley at f. 
From the loop hangs a chain about 18 inches in- length. Through 
the post @ an opening is cut just below the beam, and a pulley (k) 
inserted, over which the rope is carried down to a windlass fixed on 
the post a few feet from the ground. A hanger (h) is provided for 
each carriage. In this a different length of stick may be used 
as a “spreader,” thus adapting it to larger or smaller animals. 

In working this device, all the carriages to be used are trans- 
ferred to the right end of the beam except one, which is brought 
into position on the left of the pulley, at f. The rope is passed 
through the loop of this carriage, over the pulley, and downward, 
the hook at the end of the rope taking hold of the large ring of the 
hanger, which has been used as a gambrel. The carcass is raised 
to a proper hight, when the hook at the top of the hanger is placed 
in one of the links of the chain suspended from the carriage. The 
cope is now withdrawn from the pulley at f and hung upon the 
carriage, and by the continued use of the windlass the hanging 
animal is borne away to the left. The second carriage is now 
brought to the left of the pulley, the rope rearranged, and the same 
operation repeated for the second animal. As it is important that 
the upper surface of the beam remain smooth and hard, it is pro- 
tected when not in use by a board covering extending a few inches 
on either side, or the shelter box (m) for the carriages may extend 
from post to post. 





How to Use a Crosscut Saw.—Hold the saw in position square 
across the log, the center of the saw directly over the center of the 
log. Stand so that you face the line of the cut with the handle di- 
rectly opposite the center of your body. Keep as close and let the 
saw freely miss your body and clothing. Get the stroke with your 
arms and the bend and turn of your body. Hold the handle loosely 
in both hands, with the outside hand below. Pull the saw straight 
through the cut both latterly and perpendicularly. Practice so 
you can change sides and draw either right- or left-handed Witha 
little practice this can be done more rapidly and-easier.—[Edwin A. 
Pickett, Fillmore Co, Minn. 





Winter in the Garden.— Cuttings of grapevines, currants and 
gooseberries can still be'made. Cover asparagus beds with a heavy 
coat of well-rotted manure. Protect young trees from mice, rab- 
bits, ete. Protect the half-hardy plants with straw, building paper 
or matting; this will prevent the injurious effects arising from alter- 
nate freezing and thawing. ‘In covering the strawberry beds or 
rows, be sure that no foul weed seeds are scattered; straw, corn- 
stalks, evergreen boughs, or almost any light material, will answer. 








FRUITS 


TO AVOID DROUTH IN THE CULTURE OF SMALL FRUITS 


H. BR. COTTA, NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


A plat of ground upon which strawberries were planted in the 
spring of 1898 was selected. The berry plants had been given shal- 
low but very thorough culture the first season and were plowed 
under about July 1, 1894, after one crop of fruit had been gathered. 
The ground was again plowed in the fall, about 10 inches deep, 
thoroughly pulverized with an improved lever harrow, and planted 
with Downing gooseberry cuttings. These cuttings made an as- 
tonishingly large growth. Though only one year old they are 
larger than ordinary two-year-olds, and many would pass for three- 
year-old bushes. The accompanying illustration is made from a 
photograph of one of these bushes that was carefully dug out so 
that the position, length and quantity of rootage could be deter- 
mined. Of course, in digging, many of the ends and fine rootlets 
were broken off. The bush still has 116 roots from 12 to 84 inches 
long, with thousands of smaller ones. The most of these roots 
were found in the plowed ground within 10 inches of the surface, 
although some of them penetrate the soil to the depth of three feet, 
while others were within one inch of the surface. The top has a 
diameter of 25 inches with six branches direct from the cutting, the 
shortest being 12 inches long. Most of these main branches have a 
number of laterals, making over 70 branches in all, from one to 
six inches long. 

Just before a rain which broke one of our longest drouths, I 
dug into this plat of ground where the gooseberries were, to find 
the condition of the soil. The top three-fourths of an inch was dry 
and dusty. Just below this it was moist enough to pack into balls 
in the hands, and continued about thesame to the depth of two feet. 
Below this it became gradually more moist until 6} feet below the 
surface. Where I stopped digging the ground was smeary. About 
two rods to one side in a plat of Shaffer’s Colossal raspberries that 
had been planted about eight years, I found the soil dry and crum- 
bly as deep’as I dug—about four feet. The question is, What pro- 
duced these different conditions of moisture? It was the cultiva- 
tion. I covered these gooseberry cuttings last fall with soil, which 
left each row under a ridge. I used a Breed weeder and cultivator, 
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I ever ran either cultivator more than one inch deep. The moistnre 
was brought up by capillary action from many feet below the sur- 
face, this loose soil at the top prevented its evaporation, and there it 
remained to feed the roots with a continuous flow of moisture from 
early spring until the present time; and although the bushes rip- 
ened up their growth well this fall and dropped all their leaves, the 
roots are still growing. There is no frost in the ground now and it 
is covered with six inches of snow. The moisture is drawn up by 
capillary action much faster when the ground is moist than when 
dry, and I believe the frequent cultivation of the surface, even in 
1898, had much to do in keeping the ground moist this summer. 
The Shaffer’s Colossal plat was cultivated much the same way all 
summer, but it was not begun until the soil had dried out toa 
great depth, hence very little moisture was brought up. 

On currants, blackberries, strawberries and other fruits, simi- 
lar treatment showed like results. On strawberries set last spring 
and kept in hills and cultivated like the gooseberries, I find many 
roots 12 to 18 inches long within one inch of the surface. 
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SOME GOOD WINDOW SHELVES 


When freezing weather has driven the tender pot plants into 
the house and the accumulation of summer seems almost too great 
window gardener’s out- 


” jy to find room for, and 
yet too precious to let 
themselves quite a val- 

uable adjunct to the 

fit. Where it is desir- 

able to have a_ broad, 





for the windows prove 
of the window to hold 
the heavier plants, it 
~~ may be made thus: 
Take a half-inch board 
of hard wood a foot or 
more in width and the 
desired length to fit the 
window; it may be just the length of the window, or twice as long 
if you wish, this making no difference with the construction. On 
the underside, about three inches from the front edge, nail a strip 
one by two inches, and two inches to the right of the end of the shelf. 
The latter must be very solid and substantial to sustain the side 
thrust of the supports underneath. Two cleats extend backward 
from this front piece to within one inch of the back edge, which is 
designed to rest on the window sill. 

Make the cleats good and strong, so there can be not even the 
slightest danger of the board splitting, and locate them so that 
their outer edges are flush with the end of the sill. A strong 
screw-eye enters the end of the sill, and a corresponding hook, 
which can be had at any hardware store for a trifle, is fastened to 
the side of the cleat. Both ends of the shelf are treated alike. 
The length of the supports can be determined only by trial, as it 
varies with the hight of the window from the floor and with the 
width of the shelf. The best plan is to place the shelf in position, 
hook it fast, and then with a small stick or lath try, by varying the 
length, to make the shelf just level. This will give the proper length 
of the supports, which are four inches wide and one-half or more 
thick, cut at an angle to fit the shelf and the floor. These are 
simply set in place, and not fastened inany way, yet when there is a 
load on the shelf, any effort to remove them would be fruitless. The 
shelf will not shake :ikea table, neither are the legs in the way of the 
broom, and as for strength I have seen two full-grown persons sit 
on one made in this way without straining it. When not in use it 
can be removed to the plunder house or garret, leaving nothing 
behind but the two screw-eyes, which are inobtrusive. 

For shelves to extend across the window, a very good article 
can be made to set upor take down at a minute’s notice, and so 
arranged that the window is not defaced in any way, producing as 
neat an appearance as shelves on brackets, and inestimably better 
for all times. Use first-grade pine lumber of one inch thickness, 
dressed. There should be two upright pieces just the hight of the 
window inside, and twoinches wide. Near the top a piece projects 
to one side to fit into the sash groove. Any number of shelves 
may be fitted, according to the hight of window or size of plants to 
be accommodated, and a square block is securely fastened where 
each shelf is to rest. The shelves, as outlined in the diagrams, have 
a notch two inches wide and seven-eighths of an inch deep, at each 
end, the dotted lines representing the shelves on the lower sash, 
and the other the upper ones. The distance between these notches 
should be just one and three-fourths inches less than that between 
the laths on either side of the window, which hold in the sashes. 
Eight inches is a convenient width for shelves holding two rows 
of pots usually. In the uprights, ten inches above each shelf, 
insert a screw-eye which has been sawed or filed out to make a 
hook, and in the front edge of the shelf directly opposite this, an- 
other, left unchanged. A short chain is fixed permanently to the 
shelf and when in position is caught on the hook above. The chain 
may be of the figure 8 kind good and strong, or lighter of what is 
known as safety chain, which cannot be pulled apart. 

To set up the shelves, place the uprights in the sides of the win- 
dow, the pieces at the top resting in their respective grooves, then 
taking the topmost shelf and holding it slanting, place one end in 
position and bring the other down until both ends rest on their sup- 
ports. This holds the uprights so firmly that they cannot be re- 
moved from their hold in the grooves. The chains are now hooked 
fast by raising up the front of the shelf to slacken them. Succes- 
sive shelves are treated in like manner, any one of them alone be- 
ing sufficient to hold the set safely in place. . 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WITH CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYING 
L. S. Gates, manager of a successful co-operative creamery at Man- 


chester, to the lowa dairymen’s association] 


The first essential in running a co-operative creamery is that 
no one consider honors or pay. There must be no dictator; the 
business must be run in the interest of the patrons. Officers must 
be milk producers and must receive no other remuneration than 
that which comes from their own dairies. The manager is an excep- 
tion, as he must be a salaried officer, his duties requiring all his 
tirie. The presiden§ must be a good business man with sound 
juigment. The secretary and manager had best be the same per- 
sen, as it saves confusion in many respects. For a co-operative 
¢ eamery, great care must be used in selecting a manager. He 
must be well informed, a thorough dairyman and capable of pleas- 
ing the patrons. A hustler is not always the best man for a man- 
ager; hustling hurts dairying. Conservatism must be practiced at 
all times. The accounts of the creamery must be looked over at 
regular intervals. Let the treasurer pay all bills. Select for the 
directors nine of the best men attainable, well distributed over the 
territory and the most influential in their respective localities. 

After selecting officers the next important point is purchasing 
acreamery outfit. Select a good committee and leave the entire 
matter with them. Have them visit two or three successful cream- 
eries, make a list of the machinery necessary, and place a competi- 
tive order with three or four reliable firms. First know what is 
wanted, Pay spot cash for everything; unpaid bills are a menace 
to co-operation. 

When the plant is ready for operation select a first-class butter 
maker. The butter maker must be a peculiar man. He must un- 
derstand every operation thoroughly, be familiar with the latest 
and best processes, and have sufficient taet to get along witha 
varied patronage. He must be able to educate patrons, persuading 
them to adopt the best methods of producing milk. Dispose of 
your goods to reliable commission houses. It makes very little 
difference which one, provided good weight is given and quick re- 
turns are made. Don’t change commission men; send your butter 
all to one house. 

One serious drawback to co-operative creameries is the fact 
that they break up easily and as a rule from very slight cause. En- 
deavoring to promote harmony among the patrons and being slow 
to take offence, will often prevent rupture. In Delaware county, 
Wis, co-operative creameries have been a great success in all re- 
spects. They have been the means of making farmers wealthy. 
Strive in all cases to produce better cows and better butter, and to 
give better care, and more money will surely come in. 





Device for Keeping Poultry Food Clean.— Where soft food is given 
fowls, it is usually trampled upon by all the fowls before fully 
eaten. To avoid this, make 
a shallow box and hinge to 
it a cover of slats made of 
laths. Through these the 
fowls can reach all the food, 
but cannot soil it. The same 
device may also be used with 
a smaller box for giving 
water. Have a box just large 
enough to set the dish of 
water within, and shut the slat cover down over it. A similar 
device for giving water in a way to keep the fowls out of the water 
vessel, is to have a moderately high box, with slats up and down one 
side. Then set the water dish within, and the fowls can drink 
through the slats. The top of the box, or cover, should be sloping, 
to keep the fowls off from it. 





SECURE FEED BOX 





Private Dairies Make the Best Butter.—Private dairies are here to 
stay, but they must be properly conducted. The first essential is a 
good farm upon which to raise grains, clovers and plenty of pasture 
grasses. Pure water is necessary for the cows and for cooling the 
milk, Warm stables, silos, good machinery and machinery houses 
must all be had if much profit is expected. Good cows are the 
most important factors. I attach more importance to individuals 
than to breed or pedigree. Get the dairy type, then good individu- 
als of that type. In 1890 I bought good cows for $15 to $30—cows 
which have since produced 400 lbs of butter per year. In summer 
my principal food is grass, supplemented with bran and cob/meal; 
in winter, corn silage 30 to 35 lbs per day, supplemented with four 
to six quarts of bran and plenty of straw. Tread power is used, 
as it is cheaper than steam, I have not practiced soiling. My pas- 
ture consists of partly wild and partly tame grasses; two to 2} 
acres are required for each cow. All butter is sold at home toa 
orivate trade, at a uniform price of 25¢c the year round. I pack it 


YARD 


AND DAIRY 


in 25-lb jars and deliver it to my customers. My butter maker is a 
woman from Scotland. She is most capable, and gives entire satis- 
faction; cream is churned at 56° to 60°. My milkers are men. For 
silage I use ordinary field corn, planted somewhat thicker than 
when grown for grain. It is not trod down when being put in the 
silo. This fall part of the corn was badly frosted, but it came out 
in splendid condition and makes first-class feed.—{F. D. Pierce to 
Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association. 





A Cald Weather Shipping Coop.—More fowls are shipped away 
by express in cloth coops in winter than at any other season of the 
year, and many unfor- 
tunately have their 
combs frozen. <A cloth- 
covered coop is scant 
protection against the 
cold. Take the same 
coop, put cover pieces 
on outside the cloth 
cover, as suggested in 
the sketch, and over 
these stretch another 
covering of cloth, and 
we have an air space be- 
tween that will protect the fowls from cold. Havea tight cover 
except the slit for the hand of the expressman, which will also af- 
ford ventilation. With plenty of chaff in the bottom to keep the 
feet warm, birds ought to be very comfortable in such quarters, 
even in very cold weather. 
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WINTER SHIPPING COOP 


Making the Pigs Comfortable.—On many farms the hogs are kept 
in pens in one end of a large shed, or other building that is likely 
to be cold in winter, even | 
though the walls may be 
secure against the entrance 
of wind. Growth cannot 
be expected when an ani- 
mal is suffering from the 
céld. If the hogpen cannot 
be made warm, one may at 
least build such a place as is 
suggested in the accompa- 
nying sketch. In one cor- 
ner of the pen is built a 
small boxlike affair, just 
large enough for the pigs 
to get into and lie down. A swinging door is provided, and in 
this small enclosure the heat from the animals’ bodies will keep the 
air very comfortable. This plan has been tried in a cold building 
with great success, 











INEXPENSIVE SHELTER FOR PIGS 


Note on Black Javas.—Referring to the admirable article on this 
breed illustrated in your issue of Nov 16, let me say that about 1845, 
a brother sent to my father a young cock and five pullets of Black 
Javas. They had been brought over in a vessel direct from the 
island of Java. These Javas were very large, the cock though 
young could easily eat corn from a flour barrel on end while stand- 
ing on the floor by its side. The pullets were relatively large, and 
the hens were good layers, quiet in disposition, and the cocks quite 
gamy. The color was black with bottle-green shades, legs black 
and clean, combs single and upright. They were disposed of ata 
fancy price, and I have never been able to find their counterpart at 
any poultry show, and the Black Java of the present day illustrated 
in the article referred to is not the same.—[Phil Coombs, Bangor, Me. 





June Butter in Midwinter.—Intelligent dairymen know that the 
scientists have discovered that the flavor of butter is, in large 
measure, due to germs in thecream, By adding to winter cream 
the germ or bacillus that gives the fine flavor and aroma to June 
butter, we can get the same flavor in butter made in midwinter. 
Prof Conn of the Connecticut agricultural college has been a leader 
in these investigations, and his famous bacillus No 41 has been tried 
in many creameries, and in every case has materially improved the 
butter flavor. 


Salt for Obstinate Cream.— Where cream is difficult to churn, 
add to each gallon after it has been placed in the churn one table- 
spoonful of fine salt, and the butter will soon come, Of course in 
cold weather the cream must be warmed. I have had no trouble 
since adopting the above method.—{H. W. Canzler, Lancaster 
Co, Neb. 
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Our farmers’ almanac for 1896, announced 

again this week, is certainly marvelously use- 

ful and wondrously cheap in price. 
sccenlilttiaainin anes 

A new departure—our Christmas 
Wholly unsectarian, it breathes the joyous 
spirit of Christmastide. Let each of us take 
home to ourselves the lesson of the season and 
prepare to do our part in making the world 
better than ever in 1896. 

——=—— - 

The institute season isin full blast with 
the interest in nearly every section on the in- 
crease. Make it a point to attend at least the 
one in your own county and as many others 
as possible. This work is becoming of more 
and more value each season. Increased com- 
petition with the general reduction in prices 
makes a knowledge of the best methods neces- 
sary. Get hold of all the information possi- 
ble. 


sermon. 


——————— 
Balance accounts, pay bills, take an inven- 
tory and see how matters stand. Close up the 
year’s business, lay new plans, make new 
written contracts with tenants or hired la- 
borers, set your business on a business basis, 
before New Year’s. Then begin a regular book 
account with your farm and business. If you 
don't know just how to do this, send 25c to 
our book department for the work, Bookkcep- 
ing for Farmers, by Atkeson and Stockbridge, 
which makes the whole subject clear. Such 
accounts are very simply and accurately kept 
if you only start right. 
—— 
is a dismal failure. It has 
had a fair trial, though its advocates still 
insist that more time is needed to demon- 
strate that free wool and protected wool- 
ens is the best policy. But if the ex- 
periment is tried much longer, there won’t be 
many sheep left to care what is done. The 
originally compiled statistics in our live stock 
market show that this year almost double the 
usual number of sheep have been sent to the 
shambles. The average receipts at four primary 
markets were about 3,000,000 head in the years 
91-2, but for ’93-4 were over 4,000,000 head 
and this year will be about 5,000,000. With 
only 36,000,000 sheep in the country a year ago, 
similar increase in rate of slaughter all over 
the country must reduce our flocks to a posi- 
tion of small importance. The least wool 
growers should insist upon is equal protection 
for wool that is given woolen manufactures, 


Free wool 





EDITORIAL 


and the exclusion of shoddy. The national 
wool growers’ association, at its meeting in 
Washington city the first week of this month, 
demanded this much, though divided as to 
details. Every wool grower in the country 
and others interested in this great industry, 
should instantly write a personal letter to 
their representative and senator at Washing- 
ton to put wool on the same tariff basis as 
woolens. That’s only fair. Such personal 
letters by the thousand will accomplish more 
than oceans of resolutions, petitions and 
newspaper print. The direct appeal for jus- 
tice, if sufficiently numerous, is what carries 
most weight with members of congress. 





A Treat for Our Readers. 


It is our good fortune to announce 
that we have secured for our readers a 
story written expressly for them and one 
which we believe will prove in its strong 
human feelings, its literary quality and its 
power, one of the leading serial stories of 
the season. The name of the author, Miss 
Florence McCallen, is guarantee to our readers 
of its quality. That this favorite among our 
story writers has outdone herself in this, her 
first work of any length, we are confident that 
our readers will agree in the course of a few 
weeks. The delay in announcing this literary 
treat was owing to the uncertainty whether 
Miss McCallen could finish it in season for 
this winter, but it is now complete, and we 
give our readers assurance that it is a prize. 

Without a Man is the title, and the first in- 
stallment will appear next week, Dec 28. The 
tale will run several weeks. Don’t miss it. 

I 

The solid progress of the grange in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio was forcibly shown by the an- 
nual meetings of their state granges last week. 
The addresses, reports and discussions were 
marked by a high order of intelligence and 
sound ability. The action taken was general- 
ly wise and conservative, though some of its 
details may be criticised in certain quarters. 
This coming together in the grange and other 
organizations for mutual counsel, eschewing 
political and religious partisanship but co- 
operating for the general welfare, is a grand 
school in citizenship. Itis one of the many 
influences that give American yeomanry that 
capacity for self-government which is the 
bulwark of the republic. The farmer is get- 
ting back to his former honored position in 
civic affairs. National, state and local gov- 
ernment need his services in forum, in admin- 
istration, and in forming public opinion. 

TT 

Lord Salisbury gave no encouragement to a 
deputation of English farmers who called upon 
him last week to advocate a heavy duty on 
hops as a protection against hops imported 
from Germany and the United States. This 
action has led to the formation of an agricul- 
tural party in parliament, which will be a unit 
in matters directly pertaining to the farming 
interest. It proposes to make an active cam- 
yaign for the protection of British farmers 
against foreign competition. The progress of 
this effort will be watched with interest all 
over the world. The open markets of Eng- 
land for American cereals are a great benefit 
to this country, and a protective tariff against 
our grains would be seriously felt. The Eng- 
lish have been ‘‘whipping the devil around 
the stump,’’ however, in the case of our cattle 
and sheep exports by unfair regulations on 
the ground that our stock is not healthy. 


————— re 


Better late than never! But these New 
York state farmers who are to meet at Albany 
Jan 18, would have accomplished something 
had they acted on our suggestion and got to- 
gether before election. That’s the time to 
make politicians toe the mark. Not much use 
to lock the door after the horse is stolen. Way 
back in August, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST col- 
lected the views of substantial farmers all over 
New York state as to what they wanted in the 
elections. It helped them to carry some of 
their,points, but the farmers might easily have 
swept the state if our efforts had been aggres- 
Sively backed up by the farmers’ organiza- 
tions. All this is equally true of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and other states. 
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BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


An Imperfect Ice House.—. C. W. says his fam- 
ily ice house is 10 ft square and 8 ft high, made by 
setting posts into the ground and covering with 
rough boards outside and inside, making space 
between of about 6 inches, the south side only 
being covered with building paper. At first the 
space was packed with sawdust, but last season 
it was taken out and the ice seemed to keep better 
with the open dead-air space. Although 8 in of 
sawdust was packed between the ice and the in- 
side Spartition, the ice does not keep well. If 
rough posts are used with rough boards,‘the dead- 
air space is practically no good, and a 6-in space 
is‘not sufficient anyhow. Straight-edged scantling 
8 to 12 inches wide with Smatched boards outside 
and in, are really essential for a permanent ice 
house to keep ice through the summer. 


Thorougbred, Full-Blooded.—W. J. Hess: A 
thoroughbred is a race-horse all of whose ances- 
tors for a given number of generations (seven in 
England, five in America) are recorded in the 
stud-book. The Century dictionary adds: ‘In 
America the name is now loosely given to any an- 
imal that is of pure blood and recorded pedigree, 
or is entitled to be recorded in a stud-book, herd- 
book, or flock register and whose ancestry is 
known and recorded for five generations of dams 
and six of sires.’’ The word ‘full blood’’ also in- 
dicates an animal of pure blood. Usually synoyn- 
mous with throughbred, although it is far from 
correct to so use the term as applied to horses. 


Letting a Farm on Shares.—O.)S. P.: The prac- 
tice varies in different sections and according to 
character of farm, owner and tenant. The tenant 
usually has use of buildings, garden and fuel, fur- 
nishing half of the team or other live stock and 
half the wagons and heavy tools, or pays interest 
on half the appraised value and shares half the 
gains or losses on it. _He furnishes all the small 
tools, and pays one-half the bills for taxes and 
seed, does all the work and deliversthalf the prod- 
uce to the owner. The tenant makes all ordinary 
repairs on fences and buildings but permanent 
improvements, shingling, painting, clearing and 
draining fields, ete, are paid for or done by the 
owner. The tenant is usually prohibited from sell- 
ing hay, straw, wood or manure, but if he buys 
fertilizers, half or two-thirds of same is paid for 
by owner. 





Topdressing for Lawns should be applied in 
the fall, letting the manure lie on the lawn over 
winter and until the chance of the ground freez- 
ing stiff is past. In villages and cities and other 
places where one has to buy dressing Sfor lawns, 
it is far preferable to employ commercial fertili- 
zers or lawn manure, or a mixture of bone and 
ashes. These have no odor and are not painful 
to the eye, as is the case with the homely dressing 
of stable manure in one’s front yard. 

Cold Feet.—Once or twice a day dip the feet 
into quite warm water until the blood vessels of 
the surface fill, then plunge them into cold for 5 
or 10 seconds, then return them to still warmer 
water until the skin giows, then one plunge into the 
cold and dry thoroughly. Wear felt shoes in the 
house, and outdoors boots covered with felt rub- 
bers. Twice a day stand on one foot on a stool 
and swing the other foot five minutes, then re- 
verse. Then for two minutes walk on tiptoe 
around the room. If the foot bath must be omit- 
ted at any time substitute flagellation and friction 
with a long piece of flannel drawn back and forth 
rapidly across the foot in all directions. As acon- 
stitutional aid, take one tablet of eale phos three 
times a day. 

Subscribers’ Wants.—F. J. J., the mortgage lift- 
er whose aritcle was printed Sept 21, to tell how 
much lime he used as a fertilizer.——Will someone 
explain the knack of husking corn swiftly ?——Who 
makes the Dwelley wagon jack? asks James 
Mackintosh of Needham, Mass, 





The Home Assistance Society.—This concern is 
inquired about by a New Jersey subscriber, who 
has been paying some money on the expectation 
that it will help her to buy a home. This intitu- 
tion is not a co-operative bank, but from the best 
information which we are able ot obtain, it is 
simply a W V. Emerson, who does business under 
that name. We have applied to him for an ac- 
count of his methods, financial reponsibility, ete, 
but have recieved no reply. The records show 
him to be ‘taxed on real estate in Boston to the 
value of about $4000. If he is asking for people’s 
money, he should give convincing proof of the 
security he has to offer. We know of no more 
simple or effective ‘‘home assistance society’’ than 
monthly savings paid into a co-operative bank 
or building and land association, of which there 
are many hundreds throughout New England and 
the United States, whose methods and manage- 
ment are fully described in Myrick’s How to Co- 
operate (price 50¢c in paper, $1 in cloth, postpaid 
from this office). . 
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Grain Stocks and the ‘‘Visible.’’ 


The ‘‘visible supply’’ of grain is an impor- 
tant factor in the influences which shape 
prices. This is simply the total amount of 
wheat, for example, stored at a given date in 
the public warehouses at leading centers of 
accumulation east of the Rocky mountains, 
together with the amount atloat on the Miss- 
issippi river, the great lakes and the Erie 
canal. It in no way represents what is be- 
hind in private warehouses, country elevators 
and on farms. The points included in this 
visible supply statement are Albany, Balti- 
more, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Duluth, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Montreal, New 
York, Oswego, Peoria, ,Philadelphia, St 
Louis, Toledo and Toronto. Every Monday 
morning the stocks officially reported in these 
positions are telegraphed to Secretary George 
F. Stone of, the Chicago board of trade and 
Statistician J. C. Brown of the N Y produce 
exchange, who compile the totals, together 
with amount afloat, and the news is immedi- 
ately flashed over the wires to all the ex- 
changes. 

This weekly statement is only valuable for 
purposes of comparison. For example, Dec 14 
the amount of wheat in the visible supply 
approximated 65,000,000 bu, showing a mod- 
erate gain over a week earlier and compared 
with 88,000,000 one year ago, indicating in 
turn this smaller accumulation, and affording 
something whereby to measure the rapidity 
with which the grain leaves first hands. 
There is much discussion just now in the 
trade over the advisability of taking in a num- 
ber of additional points of accumulation such 
us Newport News, Louisville and San Fran- 
cisco. It is also urged that stocks in interior 
elevators in the northwest and private ware- 
houses in the primary markets should be add- 
ed to the list. The last is entirely impractica- 
ble. The private warehouses are not obliged 
to make known their stocks, as are public 
warehouses under state control. It is merely 
optional with them, as indeed it is with the 
country systems of elevators, whether or not 
they make correct returns, or any returns. 

The visible supply figures will therefore lose 
their value for comparative purposes should 
the time ever come when returns lack uni- 
formity of completeness. Secretary Stone 
weil says ‘‘that the force and usefulness of the 
single and independent statement when not 
comparable to any previous statements of the 
same character are of very little worth.’’ The 
only way to get around this difficulty, were 
the list enlarged, would be to issue for a time 
a supplementary report ccvering stocks at the 
points added, but not now included in the 
statement. 








Electric Versus Horse Power. 





The serious displacement of horses in the 
street car service, of which mention has been 
frequently made in these columns, was never 
more pronounced than to-day. According to 
so high an authority as Poor’s Railroad Man- 
ual, only 14.8 per cent of the mileage of all 
urban or suburban systems operated by 
horse power, and nearly 78 per cent by elec- 
tric motive power, the small remainder of 74 
per cent by cables and steam dummies. Since 
1891 the number of horses employed in the 
street railway service has declined nearly 
145,000 or about 71 per cent. Such returns as 
have been received show a total of only 45,353 
horses employed in street car service through- 
oat the US. Were the entire mileage of the 
country operated by horse power instead of 
this small proportion it would require 307,000 
following the same ratio employed 
at present. 

Here is a retirement of about 260,000 horses. 


horses, 


This means a loss to the farmer and horse 
raiser in more ways than one. The active 
service of the street car horse is limited to 


few years and as a result where employed 
there is a constant demand for fresh blood to 
take the place of wornout stock. This outlet 
now is much smaller than a few years ago. 


Another way in which it hurts isin the _les- 
sened demand for feed, including coarse 
grains, millstuffs and hay, and the market 


for same in the large cities and towns is re- 
stricted just that much. This is pronounced 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


and counts in nearly every agricultural sec- 
tion. 

As pointed out before, a remedy is in breed- 
ing animals suitable for a better class of 
work. Street car companies want good horses, 
it is true, but by no means the highest ¢lass, 
and nothing has yet been found to take the 
place of good draft animals for city streets, 
road work and timber country. Rough west- 


ern range horses are dull at low figures, 
while the south is buying fair but cheap 
horses in moderate numbers. The market 


for really good horses is to-day in fairly sat- 
isfactory condition, with unabated interest in 
the export trade. Foreign countries promise 
to do more than ever in relieving America of 
surplus horses but will take no rubbish. 





Grass Seeds Poorly Supported. 





It is between seasons in the market for field 
seeds, and Jittle animation is due until late 
winter. A difliculty throughout, and as pro- 
nounced to-day as any time yet, is the poor 
outlet on export account. Europe has enjoy- 
ed generally good seed crops with the quality 
averaging better than American grown. Con- 
sumers abroad are very particular regarding 
this, adding further difticulty in securing a 
foreign outlet. Clover prices are really low, 
although above an export basis. The offer- 
ings of timothy include large quantities of 
poor and unattractive seed. Added to this is 
the competition on the part of Russia which 
is beginning to prove quite a factor in the 
trade, that country underselling us on the 
continent of Europe. Homegrown offerings 
of white clover seed are small, and there is 
little shortage here with some imported to 
supply the restricted demand. 

Selling field seeds by weight instead of 
measure is now followed in all the leading 
markets with the exception of Toledo. The 
change brought about a few years ago by the 
American seed trade association is almost 
uniformly liked, although it requires some 
effort on the part of many farmers to become 
accustomed to it. Clover, timothy, millet, 
Hungarian, buckwheat, mustard and all like 
grasses are bought and sold under this cen- 
tal system, most simple in its operation, and 
obviating the annoyance caused by varying 
standards of measurement in different states. 
Present wholesale prices at Chicago on prime 
seeds are as follows per 100 Ibs: Timothy 
$3.60, medium clover 7.40, mammoth 7.45, al- 
sike 8.25, white clover 18, Ky blue grass 6 to 
6.25, orchard grass 9, and red top 4.50 for or- 
dinary with fancy at a premium. At Tole- 
do, which is the largest clover market in the 
world, the stock is about 45,000 bags, and in- 
terest at present is small, with prime seed 
quotable around 4 404 45 per bu of 60 Ibs. 


— 


A Twelve-Cent Wool Duty. 


The direct effort to secure a duty on wool 
has taken form at Washington. The national 
association of wool growers asks congress 
that all foreign wools now known as Class 1 
and Class 2 shall pay a flat duty of 12c per Ib 
with Class 3, or carpet wools, 8c. This action 
was taken after much discussion and is only 
partially satisfactory to growers west of the 
Mississippi. With much uniformity, the west- 
ern wool associations insisted upon a duty of 
the same rate for all grades of wool, some 
of them even preferring this at 5c all around 
rather than 8c upon third class and 12¢ on 
clothing and combing wools. Vice-President 
Frank P. Bennett of Mass advances the belief 
that the proposed duty of 8c on carpet wools 
will meet with very great antagonism among 
carpet manufacturers who are enjoying an ex- 
port trade, which though small is encourag- 
ing. 

Jt is worthy of note that wool growers in de- 
manding a specific duty of 8c on wools of the 
third class, offer a significant protest against 
the manner in which they were treated five 
years ago in the law of ’90 which placed a 
specific duty on combing and clothing wool 
but a very elastic advalorem duty on carpet, 
or third class wools. An 8¢ duty therefore on 
carpet wools would be higher than anything 
in recent years. Just what fate the proposed 
new tariff law will meet in congress is prob- 
lematical, some of its supporters believing it 
will at least get through one house. The 


Phila wool merchants’ ass’n petitions congre>s 
for a re-enactment of that part of the tarifi 
law of ’90 which applies to wool and woolens. 

The possibility of wool duties has not caus- 
ed any speculative buying, and the market re- 
mains quiet, and is just now somewhat neg- 
lected, although values remain firm as report- 
ed in these columns last week. The London 
sales closed firm with about 12,000 bales taken 
for shipment to this-country out of a total of 
150,000 sold. The next series will begin in 
January. 


Cranberry Stocks Decrease Rapidly. 


At no time this season has the position of 
cranberries been stronger than at present. 
Stocks are rapidly decreasing and prices have 
gradually advanced in Phila, N Y and the 
west to the highest level so far attained, 
fine Cape Cod commanding $8 to 9 per bbl in 
second hands, with fancy late berries as high as 
10 to 10.50. As outlined in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST some weeks ago, the western crop was 
a failure, and that section of the country has 
been making drafts on the east, chietly Jersey 
stock, for a long time. As a result of this, 
Jersey cranberries have largely left tirst hands 
with liberal sales from country shipping 
points direct to the west. 

Between the excellent Thanksgiving de- 
mand and the present fairly satisfactory Christ- 


mas holiday trade it looks now as though the 
available stocks of eastern fruit will be re- 
duced to limited compass by the first of the 


year. With rapidly advancing markets there 
is always a possibility that prices will reach 
such an altitude as to divert consumption into 
other channels. This is not the case up to 
the present time, with the retail trade gen- 
erally good. 

Turn for the Better in Hides—An agreeable 
reaction has overtaken this market. After an 
almost steady decline for months, which caus- 
ed a loss of much of the substantial gain of 
early summer, the bottom has apparently been 
reached. Prices have hardened } to $c, both 
east and west, and while the market cannot 
be called active, there is a decidedly steadier 
undertone. Offerings are smaller and while 
the leather trust still holds off, showing an 
unwillingness to buy green hides, there is an 
increased call from independent tanners, and 
a willingness on the part of all to maintain 
prices on finished leather. After such a severe 
shaking down, especially in view of the fact 
that hide prices are relatively low, there 
should be a turn for the better. As indicated 
in this journal last week, there is a shortage 
of something like 12 per cent in the supply of 
western cattle during ’95 compared with ’94, 
while the falling off is even more marked 
compared with the two preceding years. 


The Price of New Corn in the great surplus 
states of Neb, Kan, Mo and Ia where largely 
grown is down to 14 to 20c per bu at country 
shipping stations. These prices are so low 
there is little incentive to sell and the dispo- 
sition to crib and hold is much more general 
than in a number of years past. Those west- 
ern sections are ever at a disadvantage com- 
pared with the older middle states, which not 
alone grow corn but are close to good mar- 
kets. Much outside capital is going into corn 
at western country points and many growers 
are holding their own crop and putting a little 
surplus money into purchases from other fields. 
Receipts at Western primary points; such as 
Chicago and St Louis, are naturally large, but 
an important proportion of the crop is firmly 
held by the class of operators noted. 





Beef for Export will not be certified by the 
government until Mar 1, ’9%. This is a _ post- 
ponement of the order issued by the dept of 
agr providing for such beginning Jan 1. The 
extended date will prove more beneficial to 
eastern packers than those in the west. Nu- 
merous petitions were forwarded by the first 
named, alleging that great damage to their ex- 
port trade must follow’ the enforcement, as 
early as Jan 1, of any order requiring a cer- 
tificate that meat offered for export is sound 
and wholesome. Large quantities of beef in 
every way desirable, are on hand, which, 
though inspected, cannot be identified for cer- 
tification. The packing trade in the east will 
therefore appeal to congress for modification 
of the existing law. 























The News from Turkey. 


As the weeks go on the suspicion grows that 
the powers of Europe who have been pretend- 
ing to coerce the sultan of Turkey are not so 
thoroughly in accord as was at first supposed. 
Though the sultan has consented to allow the 
extra guard ships to go up the Bosphorus and 
anchor at Constantinople no real progress has 
been made toward stopping the awful out- 
rages that are going onin the Turkish em- 
pire. The figures representing the loss of life 
and property are almost beyond belief. Day 
by day the Armenians are being killed off 
and the Christian missionaries are in danger. 
And the reason for the lack of strong action 
on the part of the powers seems to be simply 
that they do not care to risk a disagreement 
among themselves. Could the powers have 
agreed among themselves as to the partition 
of the empire it would probably have been di- 
vided before this. Russia wants Constantino- 
ple, Austria wants Mesopotamia and Syria, 
France wants western Anatolia, Italy wants 
Tripoli and England will seize everything 
that may have any effect on the control of In- 
dia. Till these claims are settled the powers 
of Europe will be slow to actively interfere 
in Turkey. Russia, though, is said to be 
preparing to move in the spring; whether this 
is so or not is uncertain. 

Meanwhile within the empire of Turkey it- 
self are insurrections. One is in Arabia, 


where 50,000 men are said to be in arms 
against the sultan. The Arabs and Turks 


have always detested each other and it would 
take but little to bring on a struggle between 
them. 
oe 

Spain’s Many Troubles.—If the reported revo- 
lutionary conspiracy in Puerto Rico amounts 
to anything Spain will be placed in a most 
embarrassing condition. With its finances in* 
such bad condition, that government has 
found it exceedingly difficult to place a _ sufii- 
cient force of men in Cuba to make a showing 
against the rebels, and even as itis the army 
under Campos is not adequate to the needs. 
Now, if an uprising occurs in Puerto Rico, it 
will be necessary to send to that island troops 
that are badly needed in Cuba. Puerto Rico 
is comparatively small, but an insurgent force 
resorting to guerrilla methods of warfare could 
keep a much larger force of Spaniards well 
occupied for an indefinite period. 








The Democratic Convention.—Chairman Har- 
rity has issued his call, and the democratic 
national committee will meet at the Arling- 
ton hotel in Washington on Jan 16, to 
fix the time and place of the next democratic 
national convention. <As yet, nocity seems to 
be offering very strong inducements to have 
the convention held there. The chances are 
that it will go to Chicago some time in July. 





Travel by Steamboat.—So great has been the 
reduction of steamboat accidents in the waters 
of the United States since the federal govern- 
ment introduced the inspection system that 
Inspector-General Dumont now asserts that 
travel by water is much safer relatively than 
travel by railroad or even by street car. He 
asserts,on the strength of the fatality records, 
that one is safer on a steamboat than in walk- 


ing the streets of a city or even sleeping in 
one’s own bed. 
Silver in the Senate.—In the reorganization 


of the senate committees by the republicans, 
which will probably be announced soon, it is 
said that the personnel of the finance com- 
mittee has been so changed that hereafter the 
silver men will be in a strong majority. Two 
republicans, Mr Platt of Connecticut, an anti- 
silver man, and Mr Wolcott of Colorado, an 
advocate of the free coinage of silver, have 
been added to the committee, it is said, so the 
committee will consis€ of 13 members instead 
of 11 as heretofore. Mr Morrill of Vermont 
will continue as chairman, with Messrs Sher- 
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man, Allison, Aldrich and Platt representing 
the anti-silver element, while Messrs Voor- 
hees, Harris, Vest, Jones of Arkansas, White, 
Daniel, Wolcott and Jones of Nevada will be 
the free-coinage senators. With the commit- 
tee thus made up of eight silver men and five 
anti-silver members, it is a certainty that no 
legislation not acceptable to the free coinage 
senators as a whole will be reported favora- 
bly during the life of this congress, and it is 
even more certain that there can be no legis- 
lation on the lines of the president’s recom- 
mendations. 


Wants Bayard Impeached.—Congressman 
Barrett of Massachusetts on the 10th offered a 
resolution in the house of representatives, a 
resolution reciting that Thomas F. Bayard, 
United States ambassador to Great Britain, 
had been reported by the press of England as 
having delivered on Aug 2, 1895, a speech in 
which he had stated that. the president of the 
United States stood in the midst of a turbu- 
*lent and oft times violent people, and that it 
took the strong hand of a certain man to gov- 
ern them, and in a speech at Edinburgh on 





Nov 12 had reflected upon the _intelli- 
gence of the American people, and calling 
upon the house to take steps in the matter, 


looking to the impeachment of Mr Bayard. 


After a warm debate the impeachment fea- 
ture was taken out of the resolution and it 
was adopted calling for such action as the 


house may deem proper. 


The Republican National Convention will 
meet in St Louis, June 16. The fight in the 
republican national committee was between 
St Louis and San Francisco. The latter city 
led in the informal ballot, with St Louis 
ond, Pittsburg third and Chicago fourth. 
the second formal ballot St J.ouis began to 
gain, the Pittsburg men _ throwing their 
strength to that city. On the fourth ballot St 
Louis won, the vote standing as follows: St 
Louis 29, San Francisco 16, Chicago 7. 


scec- 


On 





South Carolina Republicans are making a 
vigorous protest against the suffrage enact- 
ment of the recent constitutional convention. 
They have issued an address which announc- 
eS the purpose of the republicans to resist the 
enforcement of this enactment in every prop- 
er and legitimate way, and continues as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ We decline to accept as final the con- 


stitution, so-called, just completed by the 
constitutional convention so-called, in Co- 
lumbia. We regard it as fraudulent in its ori- 


gin, in that the convention was counted in 
with only 31,402 votes out of the voting popu- 
lation of the state of over 235,000, and fraudu- 
lent in its finale, in that it proposes to put 
this so-called constitution in operation as the 
fundamental laws of the state without first 
submitting it toa popular vote ratification. 
We therefore propose to resist in every proper 
and leigtimate way this so-called constitu- 
tion, and we cordially invite the co-operation 
of all patriotic and justice-loving citizens of 
our state without regard to party.’’ 





Criticism of Carlisle.—Secretary ofthe Treas- 
ury Carlisle is being much criticised these 
days both by republicans and democrats for 
his delay in transmitting his annual report to 
congress. Secretary Carlisle, it is said, at the 
time of the transmission of the president’s 
message to congress had his report complet- 
ed, but it'so radically differed from the views 
of the president that the secretary has been 
compelled to revise it. At this task Secretary 
Carlisle has been hard at work for nearly two 
weeks, and it is still unfinished. Meanwhile 
the work of congress lags and an adjourn- 
mentt is being taken day by day, without 
transacting important business. 

Schlatter Heard from Again.—Francis Schlat- 
ter, the ‘‘healer’’ who disappeared from Den- 
ver a few weeks ago, is probably by this time 
in Santa Fe, NM. Onthe night of the 13th 
he was ata village about three miles from 
Santa Fe. He had passed down the Taos 
valley from Elizabethtown. He said he trav- 
eled under the guidance and direction of the 
Father, and must press on to the end of his 
journey. He declined to reveal his plans, 
either for the present or the immediate future. 
Two women carried a lunch to Schlatter and 
a bottle filled with milk and one filled with 
wine. He accepted the latter, but declined 
the milk and the lunch, saying the wine 
would give him strength to travel, but tlrat 
he needed no food. ‘‘I frequently go four 
or five days without taking food,’’ he said, 
‘‘and when I need it the Father will provide 
for me.’’ Much attention has been shown to 
Schlatter on his trip through the Taos valley. 
Hundreds of people in ail sorts of vehicles, 
on horseback and on foot, accompanied and 
followed him for 20 miles along the road. All 
this time the healer was blessing handker- 
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chiefs as he rode slowly toward the Rio 
Grande at Embudo. Since it became known 
that Schlatter was nearing Santa Fe it has 
led many to assert that he will terminate his 
long journey by a protracted stay in San- 
ta Fe. 








Gold in Alaska.—The steamer Al-Ki, which 
recently arrived at Port Townsend, Wash, 
from Alaska, brings news from the northern 
mining districts that is likely to encourage a 
big influx to that region next spring.  Pas- 
sengers from UCook’s inlet and the Yukon 
country say that small miners are making 
frequent rich finds, and many men will win- 
ter in Cooks’ inlet in order to get an early 
start prospecting in the spring. Six weeks 
ago a report was sent out from the inlet that 
hundreds of miners were destitute there and 
unable to get out. An offer of relief was sent 
in to them, but word came back that not one 
wanted to come out, and that mining would 
be carried on there all winter. The AI-Ki 
brought down $75,000 in bullion from the 
Treadwell mine. 








News in Brief.—Gov Bradley of Kentucky 
will be a candidate for the republican presi- 
dential nomination. 

The postmaster at Pittsburg, Pa, has been 
notified by Postmaster-General Wilson that he 
must either resign the chairmanship of the 
democratic city committee or the postoftice. 


President Cleveland has returned to Wash- 
ington from his duck hunting trip. 
Samuel Gompers has again been elected 


president of the American federation of labor. 

The funeral of Judge Allen G. Thurman, the 
well-known statesman, who died recently in 
Columbus, Ohio, was held the 14th at the 
family residence. Gov McKinley and ex-Gov 
Campbell were pemnens. 

Edward McPherson, for many years clerk 
of the house of representatives at Washington, 
died recently at Gettysburg, Pa, from acci- 
dental poisoning. 

The defeat of the democrats in Ohio by a 
majority which insures republican control of 
the legislature will give Ohio two republican 
senators at the same time, a circumstance 
which has not taken place since the war, ex- 
cept for a period from 1865 to 1869, when Ben 
Wade and John Sherman held seats together. 

Ex-Senator Ingalls of Kansas is said to be 
out for Harrison for president. 

Gov Bradley of Kentucky has been obliged 
to issue a bulletin to restrain the oftice seekers 
of his state. 

The national prohibition convention will 
meet May 27 at Pittsburg, Pa. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





COUGHS AND HOARSENESS. The irritation that 
induces coughing is immediately relieved by 
using ‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” A simple and 
safe remedy. 





Business chance, a good income. We pay you 
to sell fruit trees. Stark Nurseries, Louisiana, 
Mo; Rockport, Ill. 





Nickel Plate road. Low rates and perfect 
service are allsynonyms: A through sleeping car 
service between Chicago, Ft Wayne, Cleveland, 
Erie, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 





“ Bowker’s animal meal,’’ says W. Gebhard of 
Germantown, Pa, ‘tis one of the finest feeds for 
poultry Ihave ever used. We get ten to seven- 
teen eggs per day from twenty hens, and have 
been getting that number since Nov 1. f 
hens are fed judiciously with this animal meal 
they must lay eggs, and lay good sized ones, too. 
Ihave kept poultry for over 20 years, and never 
had so many eggs as I getnow. There is no use 
denying it, Bowker’s. animal meal is the stuff to 
do it.” 





All Women Suffering from any form of illness 
peculiar to their sex are requested to communicate 
sromptly with Mrs Pinkham at Lynn, Mass. All 
etters are received, opened, read and answered 
by women only. A woman can freely talk of her 
private illness to a woman; thus has been estab- 
lished the eternal confidence between Mrs Pink- 
ham and the women of America. This confidence 
has induced more than 100,000 women to write Mrs 
Pinkham for advice during the last few montls. 
Think what a volume of experience she has tu 
draw from! No physician living ever treated so 
many cases of female ills, and from this vast ex- 
perience surely it is more than possible she has 
gained the very knowledge that will help your 
ease. She is glad to have you write or call upon 
her. You will! find her a woman full of sympathy, 
with a great desire to assist those who are sick. 
If her medicine it not what you need, she will 
frankly tell you so, and there are nine chances 
out of ten that she will tell you exactly what to 
do for relief. She asks nothing in return except 
your good will, and her advice has relieved thou- 
sands. Surely, any ailing woman, rich or poor, 
is very foolish if she does not take advantage of 
this generous offer of assistance. Never in the 
history of medicine has the demand for one partic- 
ular remedy for female diseases equalled that at- 
tained by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, and never in the history of Mrs Pinkham’s 
wonderful Compound has the demand for it been 
so great as it is to-day. ‘ 
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MARKET CONDITIONS ARE NARROW, 


TurspAY EVENING, Dee 17, 1895. 
Outside retail meveantile cireles, trade is 
quiet and in many directions rather dull. 
This is but natural during the closing weeks 
of the year. It is the period of stock taking, 
and merchants are more inclined to reduce 
the quantity of goods on their shelves, rather 
than increase them. This is also true in a 


measure of manufacturers, and the demand 
for raw materials is momentarily — slack. 
Aside from the old-time disturbance over the 
tinancial situation, including the regretted 


gold exports and decrease in the gold reserve, 
the general business situation is healthy, with 
bright hopes of increased activities when the 
new year is well inaugurated. Much interest 
attends the possibility of tariff legislation, but 
it is too early to outline probabilities. 

The quietude and narrow condition of trade 
also attend farm produce. Wheat has not held 


the show of strength developed a week ago, 
although exports are fairly good, especially 


from the Pacific coast, which is supplying a 
shortage in the southern hemisphere. Last 
week’s exports of corn, reported by Brad- 
street’s at 2,391,000 bu, eight times those of a 
year ago, were the largest in almost four 
years, but not especially signiticant, as the 
foreign movement has been liberal for a good 
many weeks. Thereis a pleasing show of 
recovery in hides, wool remains quiet and 
rests in tirm hands, cotton shows considera- 
ble stability and live stock is without essen- 
tial feature, save the continued liberal sup- 
plies of hogs and sheep in the west. Consid- 
ering the enormous crop, apples are doing 
well, the good weekly exports from the At- 
lantic coast, approximating 45,000 bbls, helping 
thesituation. Potatoes are at least steady with 
hints of an early improvement. Revised prices 
holding good to-night follow: 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattie Hogs Sheep 

Chicago. BW 100 lbs, #5 10 #3 50 2350 
New York, 485 410 30 
Butfaio, 485 375 3 60 
Kansas City 465 3 35 325 
Pittspurg, 475 365 360 
At Chicago, cattle market continues unsatis- 


factory. Aggregate offerings are smailer in num- 
ber but this does not resultin any enhancement 
in values. A few fancy thoroughbred steers are 
selling for Christmas trade a little better than $5, 
Hereford and Polled Angus have in fact sold in a 
small way up to 525@550. These figures, how- 
ever, applying as they do to fancy Christmas 
beeves, look low compared with the record in 
previous years. The export trade is .unsatisfac- 
tory and home consumption less than normal. 
Sales of fair to really good farm-fed beeves are 
largely at 375@450, shippers taking moderate 
numbers up to 475, while very decent butchers’ 
steers go at 340@360. Feeding cattle continue 
quiet and rather easy, while butcher stock is in 
only moderate supply and relatively steadier. 
Heavy cattle of all kinds, both steers and bulls, 
are dull and depressed unless especially attract- 
ive. Revised quotations follow: 


Fancy beef steers, $475@5 10 Poor to good cows, $1 25@3 00 
Exporters. 1450 to 1606 Com to extra bulls, 20 34 
los. average 410 4B Good feeders. 28 36 
Good dressed beef and Common 4o. 21 275 
shipping steers, 1130 Caives. heavy. 200 320 
to 1400 ibs, 8 415 Caives.100 w 180 ibs, 400 575 
Fair to medium steers, Milch cows, ea. 200 000 
1150 to 1400 lba, 815 3530 Grasefed Tex steers. 275 34 
Choice cows and heifers.3 25 375 Lo cows and heifers. 200 275 


Hogs are selling freely around $3 40@3 50, but 
there is nothing in sight to indicate any change 
for the better. Packers are ready buyers, as they 
feel there is a profit in sight in filling their ware- 
houses from such cheap hogs, but the shipping 
demand is rather indifferent. Back of all the 
supply of hogs reaching all primary points remains 
diberal. Light and medium weights sell rather 
better than heavy , but everything goes at a re- 
markably narrow range around 3 35@3 50 with an 
oceasional bunch a shade premium and skips and 
culls down to 2 50@3. 

Sheep remain substantially steady but the de- 
mand is uneven. Heavy wethers and ewes are 
neglected, the trade wanting medium weights, 
well finished. Export orders are only moderate, 
yet fair numbers are going abroad every week. 
Common sheep and feeding stock are quiet and 
easy, and the undertone of the market for all 
such one of comparative heaviness. Fair to good 
sheep $2 50@3, prime to fancy 325@3 50, sales large- 
ly at 2 75@3 10. Poor to common lots 1 75@2 25. 


MARKE'T'S 


THE LATEST 





Lambs 3@4 50 for poor to extra and feeding sheep 
2 50q@2 85. 

At Pittsburg, few cattle are arriving with qual- 
ity to command figures better than $4 25@4 50, al- 
though something choice would sell at a premium 
while a great many fair to good butcher weights 
go over the scales at 3 00@4. The market is not 
especially active, last week’s decline of 10@15c be- 
ing recovered indifferently with only fair activity 
so tar this week. Revised prices follow: 
Extra to fcy steers 1400 Rough half fat, 1000 to 


to 1600 Lbs, $4 G4 70 1300 Ibs. 2 0@3 BD 
Good to ch, 12530 to Good cows and heifers,275 4% 
1350 Lbs, $8 440 Bulls and stags. 200 225 


Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 45 00 
300 375 Veal calves. 450 700 

The hog market is about as narrow as at other 
prominent points, with little to say beyond the 
fact of continued heaviness. Offerings are ample, 
local butchers buying the usual number and _ ship- 
pers rather indifferent. Good to choice medium 
and light $3 50@3 65, common to fair yorkers and 
heavy hogs 3 40@3 50, stags and rough droves 2 75 
@3 25. Sheep devoid of special feature, there be- 
ing a fair movement at nearly recent prices on 
the basis of 3 35@3 60 for fancy heavy wethers, 
and 2 75@3 25 for fair to good medium weights. 
Lambs 3@4 50. 

At Buffalo, whatever of firmness prevails in 
cattle is contined almost exclusively to well finish- 
ed light and medium weights. The export trade 
is unsatisfactory, and heavy steers are in conse- 
quence rather neglected. A few fancy bunches 
have sold above the market for Christmas trade, 
but transactions in the main are at a range of 
$4 50 for choice native steers down to 3 25@3 50 for 
fair butchers’ weights. Stock cattle quiet, milch 
cows steadier under some shipping demand for 
eastern account with good to choice 40@48 ea. 
Fair to fancy veal calves 7 50@8, grassers 2@3 25. 
In the hog trade, heavy weights are rather dull 
and weak while there is a fair outlet for medium 
and light droves but at old-time low prices. Good 
to choice yorkers 3 55@3 65 with fancy pigs up to 
3 70@3 75, heavy hogs 3 50@3 60. Sheep prices are 
low but there is a moderate movement for every- 
thing except heavy droves which are depressed 
at 3 40@3 60. Fair to good wethers, 85@95 fhs, 3@ 
3 40, poor to common 1 50@2 50. Lambs in moder- 
ate demand at 3 75@4 25$with extra up to 4 50@4 65, 

At London, American steers firmer at &$@104c 
P tb, best dressed weight, sheep easy at 9@10ic. 
Refrigerator beef 7}a@8&ic ®P th. 

At New York,cattle quiet and rather slow unless 
especially attractive. Heavy steers neglected with 
export trade unsatisfactory, local butchers buying 
fairly. Common to good native steers $3 80a@4 50 
with extra 465@4 8, oxen and stags 2 50@3 75, cows 
and bulls 1 35@3, fat heifers 3 75@4 25. Veal calves 
plentiful and easy at 5@7 75 for common to extra 
yearlings 2@250. Hogs steady in tone around 
3 80@4 10 with country dressed at 4@6. Sheep trade 
quiet with a slow recovery from the recent break 
of 15@25c. Poor to choice 2 25@3 50, culls 1 75@2, 
lambs 4@5. 

At Boston, milch cows in moderate demand 
when attractive, with selected animals all the 
way up to $40@55 ea, poor to common 20@35. Two- 
year-old steers 12@22, three-year-olds 20@32. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


ThE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADF. 
Beans. 

At New York, a weak tone is felt owing to light 
movement and some pressing on the part.of hoid- 
ers to sell, Good to ch marrow, crop of ’95, $1 57} 
PY bu, medium 1 32}@1 35, pea 1274$@130, white 
kidney 1 70, red kidney 1@120, yellow eye 1 40, 
foreign medium 110@115, pea 110@1 20, green 
peas 774@85c. 

At Boston, trade is quiet and the market some 
what steadier. N Y and Vtsmallh p pea $145p 
bu, marrow 1 35, screened 1 10@1 20, Cal pea 1 65 
@1 70, chh p mediums 1 35, seconds 1@1 10, for- 
eign pea 1 30, medium 1 25, extra yellow eyes 1 50 
@1 55, red kidneys 1 30, dried limas 3}@4c P Ib. 

Eggs. ; 

At New York, buyers are critical and take: only 
best grades of fresh or refrigerator. The ruling is 
about steady. Fcy new-laid nearby 28@29¢ "p dz, 
N ¥ country marks 24@26c, Pa 26@28c, fey western 
%@e, ch refrigerator 19@20c, limed 17@174c, culls 
and seconds $3 50@4 50 ® case. 

At Boston, the supply of strictly choice is limit- 
ed and easily brings top quotations. Nearby and 
Cape fey 30c ® dz, ch fresh eastern 25c, fair to 
good 18@22e. Vt and N H ch fresh 2c P dz, Mich 
O and Ind fey 25e, fair to good 20@22e, refrigerae 
tor 164@174c, P E I 22@24c, limed 17e. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, there is a steady moderate de- 
mand for fruit of the best quality at good prices, 
Duchess pears $1 50@3 # bu-bx, Bose 2@3, Concord 
grapes 7@lic ®P 5-ib bskt, Catawbas 7@lic, Cape 
Cod cranberries fcy to extra 11@12, prime 9@9 50 
® bbl, N J 7@8, Fla oranges 3 )@5 50 Pp bx, grape 
fruit 6. 

At Boston, fresh frutt not plentiful and steady 


Com to fair, 1050 to 
1200 lbs, 





Cape Cod cranberries ch dark $9 Pp 
Catawba grapesp@10e 
Concord 8@10c, Cal strawberries 


at quotations. 

bbl, light 6@7, western N Y 

P small bskt, 

30@35c P pt. 
Game. 

At New York, quail and grouse scarce and want- 
ed, partridges plentiful and dull. Frozen quail 
$1 75@2 Pp dz, western fresh 175@2, nearby part- 
ridges 75¢@1 PP pr, grouse 1 30@1 35, canvas ducks 
1 50@2 50, red heads 141 50,mallards 60@80c, teal 30 
@50c, fresh venison saddles 16@18e P ib, rabbits 20 
@25¢ Pp pr, jacks 0@75e. 

At Boston, steady and about firm under light 
supply. Eastern partridges 50@9%c p pr, dark 
grouse #1 25@1 35, western quail 150@2 25, drawn 
1 25@1 50, canvas ducks 1 50@2 P pr, red-head 
@1, mallard 75@9c, venison saddles 12@15¢e P ib, 
whole deer 8@10c, rabbits 15@20e P pr. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, all kinds in small demand and 
barely steady. Western bran 60@62jc Pp 100 ibs, 
middlings 70c, rye feed 65c, linseed meal $19, cot- 
tonseed 20 50@21, linseed oil cake 18 50, screen- 
ings 50@70ce P 100 ibs, brewers’ meal 90c, grits 90c, 
coarse corn meal 68@69e. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, top grades are firm, supplies be- 
ing moderate. Prime timothy 95c P 100 ths, No 1 
9c, mixed clover 70@75c, straight 60@65c, salt hay 
40@50c, long rye straw 70@75e, short rye D@ 
60c, wheat 40@45c, oat 50@55c. 

At Boston, market quiet and prices steady. N Y 
and Can ch to fey $15 50@19 P ton, fair to good 17@ 
18, eastern ch 15 50@16 50, ord to fair 15@16, clover 
and clover mixed 14@15, swale 8@9, good to prime 
rye straw 14@14 50, oat 8@8 50. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, a slightly better demand has de- 
veloped and some improvement is noted. See 
Commercial Agriculture. Country hides cows 5}4@ 
64c P Ib, bulls 54@6}c, No 2 about le less, calf- 
skins 95c@$1 ea, according to condition and 
weight. Country tallow 4@4}c P tb, edible 4c, 
Chicago packers 48c. Brown grease 3@3}c, yellow 
3h @3hc, white 3} @4ic. 

At Boston, the szarcity of hides is becoming 
more apparent and dealers are firmer in their 
views. N E steers flat 7@7}e PP tb, bulls 6@6jc, 
green cows 4@4}c, bulls 3}@3}c, dairy skins 0 @60e 
ea. Country tallow 4@4}c ® tb, city 44 @4}c, house 
grease 3a@33c. 


T5e 


Onions. 

At New York, former prices in vogue and market 
about steady. L I and N J 75e@8125 p bbl, 
Orange Co red 65@85e, yellow 1@1 10, eastern white 
1 25@2, red 90c@1, yellow 1 10@1 25. 

At Boston, steady and slightly higher for strictly 
choice. Natives $1@125 P bbl, western Mass 
lal 25. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, choice stock is 
and small sales are reported above quotations. 
Me Hebrons $1 12 sack, Lin bulk 1 P bbl, N Y¥ 
Rose and Hebrons 85c@1 P 180 Ibs, Burbanks 80@e, 
N Y¥ and N J 75q@85e P sack. 


held steadily 


At Boston, stock moves slowly on account of 
cold weather, prices holding steady. Aroostook 
Hebrons 30@33e P bu, N H Hebrons 25@30e, Bur- 


banks and White Stars 28@30c, Vt and Me 30@33c, 
northern white stock 25@28e. 
Poultry. 

At New York, liberal offerings continue and the 
market is off except on the best grades. Ch to fey 
dry-picked turkeys 12@13c P tb, scalded 10@104c, 
western 10@10}c, Phila large chickens 14@16c, N J 
10@12c, N Y and Pa 8@9c, N Y and Pa fowls 8@8}e, 
eastern ducks 11@13c, geese 10@12c, western 8@10c, 
white squabs $2 25@2 50 P dz. Iced turkeys 9c, 
chickens 7@74c, fowls 7T@7}c, geese 7@9e. 

At Boston, there is some accumulation of off 
qualities, but choice is firmly held. Northern and 
eastern ch young turkeys, fresh killed 15c, com 
to good 10@14c, ch spring chickens 15@16c, com to 
good 10@14c, extra fowls 12@13c, ch young ducks 
14@15e, geese 12@i4c. Western dry-picked tur- 
keys 12}@13c, chickens 12c, fowls 9@10c, pigeons $1 


25 P dz. 
rer Vegetables. 

At New York, the weather has been rather cold 
for moving perishable articles and a firm tone pre- 
vails. L Icabbage $250@375 P 100, state 2@3, 
cauliflower 2@3 P bbl, western celery 60@75c P 
dz, state 30@65c, N J and LI flat behs 1@1 50, Fla 
egg plant 2@3 P bbl, green peas 1@2 50 Pp bskt, 
pumpkins 75e@1 P bbl, marrow squash 40@50c, 
Hubbard 50@60c, turnips 65@85c, green peppers 1 50 
@4, water cress 1@1 75 #100 behs, washed carrots 75c 
® bbl, Brussels sprouts 4@8e P qt, Fla cucumbers 
1@3 P cra, kale 75c@1 P bbl, spinach 2 50@3, Fla 
tomatoes 1 50@2 50 P carrier. 

At Boston, market steady and fairly firm for 
fresh, unfrosted stock. Beets 35c p bu, cabbage 
We P bbl, red 75ce@$1 P bu, carrots 30ce P bu, cau- 
liflower 1@1 25 P dz, celery 75c@1 50 Pp dz, cucum- 
bers 7@9 P 100, lettuce 55@60c p dz, parsley 125 P 
bu, parsnips 50c P bu, short radishes 40c P dz, spin- 
ach 30c ® bu, tomatoes hothouse 30c P tbh, flat turnips 









25¢c,rutabagas 1 P bbl,marrow squash 50c P bbl, Bay 
State and Hybrid 50c, cress 35@40c, leeks 50c, arti- 
chokes 1 25@1 50 P bu, mushrooms 50c@1, Brussels 
sprouts 2 25@3 50 Pp bu, pumpkins 75c@1 P bbl, sal- 
sify 75e@1 Pp dz, mint 50c. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, strictly fresh eggs 30@35c P dz, 
good to ch emy butter, prints 27@30c p ib, dairy 
24@25¢e, chickens 12@ 14c, turkeys 18c, potatoes 25@ 
40¢ P bu, onions 50@60e, turnips 40c, beets 75c, car- 
rots 0c, apples $2@3 Pp bbl.—At Waterbury, chick- 
ens 16@18¢c P ib dw, turkeys 16@18c, ducks and 
geese 16c,strictly fresh eggs 35c } dz, bran 15 P ton, 
cottonseed meal 18, baled hay 18, rye straw 14, po- 
tatoes 35@40c P bu, onions 40@50c, cabbage 2@4 P 
100.—At Springfield, Mass, potatoes 30@35¢c ® bu, 
cabbage 3 P 100, onions 30@35¢c P bu, apple S$ 150@2,25 
~ bbl, fresh nearby eggs 28@30c P dz, western 23 
@24c, chickens 12c ® bb, turkeys 13@14c, ducks and 
geese 13jc, gluten meal 17 ® ton, linseed oil meal 
hi Ly 19@20, rye straw 14@14 50, emy butter 
prints 26@27¢c P th, western 22@23c, dairy 23c, N ¥ 
full cream ec tt ese 1lc.—At Worcester, chickens 10@ 
lic P th, turkeys 12@16c, ducks 12@16c, geese 10@ 
lic, stretly fresh nearby eggs 33@38¢ Pp dz, cold 


20, loose 


storage 20@22c, emy butter 25@27¢e, cheese 11@11}c, 
potatoes 25@50ce P bu, onions 40@50c, cabbage 3@4 
» 100, hay 18@20 Pp ton.—At Providence, R I, fowls 


l0alic P ib, turkeys 16@20c, chickens 12@16c, near- 
by eggs 33@35c P dz, western 22@23c, hay 19@20 P 
ton, rye straw 15@16, cottonseed meal 1 10@1 15 P 
100 ibs, apples 2@3 25 P bbl, potatoes 1@1 35, onions 
3o@45¢ Pp bu, cmy butter 28¢c P tb, dairy 2ic, full 
cream cheese 10 @1l}ec. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


and Good Trade Sustain 
Prices. 

The cold weather furnishes a healthy stimulant 
to the trade in apples, including sale of stocks on 
hand and somewhat restricting the movement 
from the interior, the combination causing a tone 
of general strength in the market. Especially is 
there a call for fancy red fruit, which ordinarily 
takes a preference over green. There is,however, 
no weakness to be reported in any grade and with 
the holiday season coming on the outlook is 
good, leaning toward the holders’ side. Export 
movement holds up well and increases the feeling 
of firmness for choice shipping grades. Around 
Chicago, the trade, while not especially large, is 
sufficient to absorb the offerings and nothing is 
lost from former quotations. 

APPLE EXPORTS_IN BARRELS WEEK ENDING Dec 7. 


Moderate Supplies 





Liver- Lon- Glas- Vari- Total 

pool don gow ous 
New York, 6,332 4,040 2,135 2,100 14,607 
Boston, 4,695 - _ _ 4,695 
Montreal, 11,671 _ — 11,671 
Portland, 774 -- — _ 774 
Halifax, 18 8,541 ll _ 8,570 
Total, 23,490 12,581 2,146 2,100 40,317 
Week Nov 30, 35,536 2,844 7,091 1,218 46,689 
Week Nov 23, 16,031 9,477 11,660 1,175 38,343 
one week '94, 30,510 14,588 1,403 134 46,635 
Total this season, 254.661 88,640 106,614 14,840 3155 


4, 
Season ’93-’94, 626.422 232,183 160,686 21,834 1,081,125 

At New York, supplies moderate and prices well 
sustained. King $2@350 Pp bbl, Winesap 2@3 25, 
Baldwins 1 50@2 75, pn eng wag 150@2 75, Spy 
1 50@2 50, Greenings 1 50@2 75, Ben Davis TI 75@2 50, 
northern fey selected 2 50@3 '50. 

At Chicago, demand keeps pace with arrivals 
and prices rule firm. Northern Spy $2 50@3 50, 
Ben Davis 1 25@2, Kings 2 50@3, Greenings 2@2 50, 
Jonathan 2 50@3 50, Snow 3@4, Winesaps 1 75@ 
250, Talman Sweets 2@3, Pound Sweets 2@2 50, 
20-0z 1 75@2 75. 

At Boston, little doing and market steady at 
quotations. Greenings $175@2 P bbi, Baldwins 
2@2 50, western mixed 175@2, Ben Davis 175@ 
-2 25, Jonathan 2 50@3, King 3@3 50, Talman Sweets 


2@2 75. 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRIOES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 56g 25, 17% *3 55 *7 30 
New York, 65% 2234 *475 *7 25 
Boston, 38 = 275 *8 50 
Toledo, 65% ; ‘ 18 - 435 
St Louis, a 174g - _ 
Minneapolis, 8334 - _ ad oo 
San Francisco, *1.10 *85 *726 *7 00 aaa 
London, 7534 4356 - - _ 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT OHICACO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
December, 56 2534 16% 
May, 1896, 59% agg 


At —— wheat recovers feebly from the 
frequent relapses, and prices continue around the 
lowest of the season. The latest calendar week 
brought a net decline of 13@2c, May closing plump 
on the bottom at 60¢e P bu, with Dec around 56@ 
564e,norhas genuine support overtaken thefmarket, 
May selling a shade under 60c early this week. Too 
much wheat is in sight. Receipts in the northwest 
continue very large, which means further rapid 
piling up of stocks at Minneapolis and Duluth, and 
while the situation in the winter wheat territory is 
relatively stronger, with occasional advances here 
and there, the bulls experience difficulty in enthus- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


ing much life into trade. Those on 
side of the fence, on the other hand, fail to de- 
press prices much below a level, which by com- 
mon consent is generally termed ‘‘bed rock,’’ and 
while there is much complaint about the indif- 
ferent export movement, clearances are really 
hopeful. Aggregate supplies of wheat and fiour 
in the U S and Canada, Dec 1, as compiled by =the 
Chicago Trade Bulletin and Minneapolis Market 
Record, were equal to 129,387,000 bu, larger than a 
month earlier, but nearly 20,000,000 bu smaller 
than a year ago, this shortage, extending to the 
Pacific coast, together with the recent good ex- 
ports from San Francisco to the southern hemi- 
sphere, affording some encouragement to holders. 
The Ill crop report issued last week was constru- 
ed rather bullishly, making the area 86 per cent 
of a year ago, and the condition in the southern 
and central districts only 74@78 percent. The local 
cash trade is quiet, lake navigation having closed 
and current receipts of spring wheat taken main- 
ly to go tostore. Holders of winter wheat firm, 
with some demand to go to interior milling points. 


the opposite 


No 2 red sold 14¢ over May price andin a small 
way by sample at 63}c, No 3 red 59}@62}c, No 3 
spring in store 56}@57c. 

Corn radically weak and new low records made 


almost daily. May sold down last Saturday to 
28ic, a net loss of 1c, under liberal receipts present 
and prospective, together with the heaviness in 
other markets, and this is the far this 
week. The shipping season via lakes is over, but 
rail freights to the east continue low and the ex 
port demand is highly gratifying. Cribbing is ex- 
tensively conducted in the west, as pointed out in 
this journal, and while this in one direction sug- 
gests ultimately higher prices, some of these hold- 
ers show a willingness to sell in the Chicago mar- 
ket for future delivery, this serving to act as a 
weight on values. Domestic markets all easy, and 
foreign advices unimproved, our special London 
correspondent reporting that English buyers view 
with satisfaction the enormous American crop, 
and are not disposed to permit any substantial 
advance if they can help it. Receipts locally are 
liberal, and the weather good for a free move- 
ment from the country. No2 in store 25j¢c P bu, do 
yellow 25}c, No 3 by sample 244@25c, No 4 24@°% 2Ahe, 

Oats continue to decline, in spite of fairly liber- 
al trading, and the low point for the crop reached 
a week ago when May sold at 19¢, receiving scant 
consideration since that time. Receipts a little 
more liberal but the quality continues poor. Cash 
trade slow, buyers taking hold only at lower bids, 
but offerings generally cleaned up. No2 cash 17 
@1i7ic and for Dec delivery 163@17c. No 3by 
sample free on board 164@18}c, and do white 17#@ 
18}. 

In rye there is nothing new with trade slow and 
dull. Offerings are light and prices reasonably 
steady for good quality. Trading in futures very 
limited, Dee 344c, May 39c. No 2 in store 35c. 

Barley continues dull and the heavy stocks piled 
up at eastern points of accumulation make it 
probable there will be littke demand from that 
quarter for some time to come. Arrivals have 
been smaller, and while all barley has been sal- 
able buyers have insisted upon fixing figures for 
trading. teceipts continue small and quality 
rather inferior. Good to choice malting heavy 
and good color, 30@36c, with supply only moder- 
ate; choice to fancy 38@40c and searce; low grade 
for feed 22@23c. 

At Toledo, wheat dull and devoid of special 
feature, prices ruling heavy at the further decline. 
Winter wheat stocks are smaller than usual, Toile- 
do millers holding comparatively small quantities, 
with Chicago and Minneapolis having a bulk of 
the visible supply. Aggregate stocks fare liberal, 
however, and the export demand not of such a 
character as to stimulate fresh buying. No 2 65}e, 
No 3 633@64c, May 67}c. Corn depressed under lib- 
eral country selling with the No 2 around 27 
May 283@29¢e. Oats easy with interior holders 
inclined to sell. Toledo May 20c. Clover in limit- 
ed demand and trade less than usual with a_ feel- 
ing fairly steady. Prime for Dec delivery $440 Pp 
bu, March 4 45, 

At New York, breadstuffs of all descriptions 
show old-time depression with occasional rallies. 
Wheat exports from the Atlantic coast unsatisfac- 
tory, and local operators in turn offer poor sup- 
port. Cash wheat lower on the basis of 68¢ for No 
2redin elevator with May around 67c. Flour quiet at 
easy prices aside from fancy winter patents, which 
are relatively firm, in line with restricted offer- 
ings of winter wheat at western milling centers. 


feature so 








The Rural New-Y wre helps 
reduce the: mortgage and in- 
crease the profits of the farm. 
Let us send it this week. Send 


your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl Street, New York. 








A peculiar operation 


in manufacturing Bowker’s An- 
imal Meal gives it a certain 
superiority over ordinary cooked 
bone “and meat foods for poul- 
tr 

a who use it and have 
compared it with other foods 
claimed to be “just as good as 
Bowker’s” have noticed this, 
and for this reason, among 
others, always insist on — 
nothing but Bowker’s Anim 
Meal to make hens lay and keep 
them in good “ show condition ” 
all the year round. 


Animal Meal 


Makes hens lay; 

Makes chickens grow. 

Enough for 10 hens 3 mos., $1.00. 
4 times as much, $2.25. 


Send for our interesting little book ** The 
Egg,’’ mailed free to any address, 


Co i 
I), T° BOWKEE 43° Chatham st -— y) 








What a Lot of Eggs 


the hens lay when fed on Green 
Cut Bone! With a dozen hens 







$5.00 buys one. 
SENT ON TRIAL, 180 Highest Awards received, 
Catawyue free if you name this paper, 


“VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


ti =i Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
} = Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable. 
t first-cl 














Lag Latte natal ebb 


sl NGUBATORS: 


% logue, POULTRY FOR PROFIT ms men 
%* Reliable Incubator and broodr Sar fuiney it & til. & 
RKKKKKKKKKKKREKKKEKKEKKEKEE 











EW MAMMOT 


oultry LM: for 1896 TH 
eee ever published, contains nearly 100 
pages, all printed in colors plans for best 
poultry houses, sure remedies and recipes 
for all diseases, and howto make poultry 
im and gardening pay. Sent post paid for 15c. 
John Bauscher ,Jr., box 72Preeport, Ill, 


GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed oy eee Shells, C “yy Crushed Flint, 
Ground Beef Se raps. d for Pric 
ORK K CHEMICAL WORKS, York, PA. 


INCUBATORS. 


In-Door & Out-Door Brooders. 
139 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
‘Send for 152 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer Crry, Pa. 























Hor. catalogue of 600 Asricultaral Bo Book 
ORANGE JUDD COM Ono Tork York, and 
ago. 
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Buckwheat depressed at 40s¢ P bu for York state 
delivered, with new flour $1 30@135 p 100 tbs. 
Corn easy, subjected to the influences of freer de- 
liveries in the west. No 2 34fe delivered, May 34§c, 
under grades usual slight discount. Oats neglected 
around 2}e for No 2 in elevator and 24$c for May. 
COUNTRY PRODUCE SIARKETS. 
WHOLBSALK PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

OHIO—At Columbus, prices of potatoes are low 
under large supplies,20@24¢ p bu, white onions 50c, 
red and yellow 30c, turnips 20@25c, rutabagas 30@ 
35¢c, cabbages 32 50@3 p 100, apples 150@2 p bbl, 
Cape Cod cranberries 8 0@9. Poultry market lib- 
erally supplied and prices low. Chickens 5¢ P th 
lw, 6@7e d w, turkeys 6e 1 w, 7@8e d w, ducks 5@ 
6e lw, T@8e dw, geese 30@50c ea lw, 6@7c¢ dw, 
fresh eggs 19@20¢ Pp dz, cold storage loc. Timothy 
seed 17 75 Pp bu, cloverseed 4@4 15, bran 15 P ton, 
shorts 13, baled and loose hay 16@17, oat straw 74 
8, rye 8@9. Live stock little doing. Steers 3 50@ 
3.80 P 100 ths, veal ealves 35@50, hogs 3 50@3 75, 
sheep 2 D@3, unwashed wool 8a@9ec P th, hides 4@ 
5e, tallow 4c. 

At Cleveland, poultry fairly active at easy 
prices. Chickens 5@7jc P Ibl w, 6) asic ad w,ftur- 
keys Ta@7he lw, 8)a9ic d w, ducks 9)@10¢ lw, 11@ 
llc d w, geese 0@70¢e eal w, Salve d w, strictly 
fresh eggs 22@23¢ P dz, cold storage 16@18¢c. Po- 
tatoes quiet and easy. Hebrons and Burbanks 20 

o25¢ P bu, yellow onions 35.@40c, cabbages 3 50@4 
P 100, celery 25a50e p dz, apples 2@3 Pp bbl. Good 
to best steers 3 25@4 Pp 100 tbs, veal calves 5 50@6 25, 
heavy hogs 3 40a3 55, sheep 2 50@3, milch cows 35@ 
45 ea, good to ch fine washed wool 13 @l4e ~ tb, un- 
washed 9@l4c. Middlings 12@14 P ton,3 bran 13@ 
13 50, loose hay 14@17, baled timothy 13@16 50, oat 
Straw 6 50a7, rye 6 50as. 

PENNSYLVANIA—AIt Philadelphia, fresh 
nearby eggs 24¢ ~ dz,ice-house brinds 15@18¢,fowls 
8i4c P bl w, chickens 8@814¢c 1 w, 8@ 10e d w, tur- 
keys 9c 1 w, 8a@l1le d w, dueks 9al0c | w,10@12e d w. 
Apples $243 50 Pp bbl, fey large cranberries 1150 
@12 50, Early Rose pototoes 27@28e P bu, Pa Rose 
and Stars 32e, onions 45@55ce, cucumbers 242530 p 
cra, tomatoes 1@2. Ch timothy hay 15@16 p ton, 
mixed clover 13@13 50, rye straw 1350@14, wheat 
7 50@8, bran 12@12 50. 

At Pittsburg, No 1 timothy hay $17@17 50 p ton, 
mixed 15@15 50, middlings 14@15, bran 12@13, oat 
straw 8@8 50, rye 850@8 75. Strictly fresh eggs 22 
a23c ~ dz, cold storage l7@1&8e,chickens 50@60c p 
pr 1 w, 9@10'%4c P fb d w, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 12@ 
13c. White potatoes 23@32e P bn, turnips T5e@1 50 
P bbl, beets 1 25@1 50, carrots 90e@1, cabbage 2@3 
— 100, onions 1 25@1 50 Pp bbl. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Good toch 
emy 26@27c P th, dairy 25@26c.—At Syracuse, good 
to ch emy 25@26c, dairy 24@25c.—At Buffaco,strong 
and active. N Y and Pa emy 26}@27c, western 
firsts 21@23e, N Y dairy 22@23c.—At Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co, 20c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 20e.— 
At Moreland, Schuyler Co, 18c.—At Blaine, Mort- 
gomery Co, 20c. 

At New York, the shortage of fancy creamery 
is still felt, stock has sold up closely, a firm tone 
prevails at quotations, and jobbers pay 27c with- 
out protest. Interest is somewhat increased on 
lower grades owing to the high prices of best and 
the general feeling in the market is of healthy 
activity. N Yand Pa extra cmy 26@27ic P th, 
Elgin and other western extras 27@27}$c, western 
firsts 25@26c, seconds 21@23c, N Y dairy half tub 
extras 224 @234c, firsts 18@20c, western dairy firsts 17 
@19¢e, seconds 13@14c, June factory firkins 12@14e, 
tubs extras l4e, firsts 12@13c. Small selected lots 
usually command a premium of le over these 
prices. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active with upward ten- 
dency. Good toch emy tubs 21@23c, Ohio emy 
lé6c, dairy 13@15e.—At Cleveland, strictly fancy in 
light supply. Good toch cmy 23@26c, Elgin 27@ 
28c, dair¥Y 18@22c.—At Toledo, active and firm. 
Good to ch emy tubs 21@23c, dairy 20@2ic. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market quiet, 
fine goods firm. Western extra emy 27c ® th, fair 
to prime 22@26c.—At Pittsburg, extra cmy 27@28¢, 
dairy 15@18e. 

At Boston, the proportion of extra creamery in 
the receipts is small and for this grade a firm tone 
exists under good demand. Under grades are in 
moderate request at steady prices. Quotations for 
round lots of 2 to 5 tubs are as follows: Vt and N 
H emy assorted sizes 26@264c P th, northern N Y 
25@26c, western 26@264c, northern firsts 22@24c, 
eastern 22@24c, western 22@23c, seconds 17@20c, 
extra Vt dairy 21@22c, N Y 2ic, firsts 18@20c, west- 
ern dairies 4@1l5e. Prints 1@2c premium over 
above prices. 

At Liverpool, American finest white steady at 
9c, colored steady at 93e. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 

dars 9}@10}c ® th, flats 9@10c, pound skims 3@5c, 





* gen in the form of the red blood, black or low 
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imt Swiss 13@14c.—At Buffalo, a fair trade. N Y¥ 
full cream llj@i2c, western 10@104c, part skims 
5Se.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8@10}c.—At ac 
Oswego, Oswego Co, 10}c.—At Moreau, Schuyler 


Co, 10e. 

At New York, fair trading at ruling prices | Arms and limbs are stiff and lame and it 
holds the market steady. Full cream York state is misery for me to move. This is rheu- 
large fey 9}a10ce P tb for colored and white and matism, caused by lactic acid in the blood. 
10@10}¢ for small do, Good to ch small %@10c, | Neutralize this acid, purify the blood, and 
light skims,small 6}@7c, part skims 5@é6jc, full | eure rheumatism by taking the one true blood 


skims 2@sc. ai puritier, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. N Y full “T have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
cream cheddars 11jc P Ib, Ohio factory 9@104c, lim- the last six months, and find it a great help 


burger 13}¢c.—At Cleveland, in light demand and | tome. I have been suffering with rheuma- 
steady. Full cream cheddars N@l12c, flats 9}@10}c¢, | tism in my left arm and shoulder ,which was 
skims 6¢@8c, imt Swiss 11@12j¢.—At Toledo, fairly | rendered entirely helpless. I am able to 
firm. Full cream cheddars 11@12¢, flats 9@94c, pound use them again since taking Hood’s.” MBs. 
skims 7@8c, imt Swiss 11@12c. C, E. Say, Box 414, Junction City, Kansas. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in moderate 


supply and demand. N Y factory ch small 103@ s 
llc » Ib, large 10}@10}c, fair to good 9}@10c, part 
skims 7@8}$c.—At Pittsburg, Ohio full cream 9}@ 
9}3c, N Y 10@10}c, limburger 10@10}c. 

At Boston, sales are light and prices remain 
substantially unchanged. N Y full cream small 
sizes 1l0hc P tb, large 10c, firsts 8@9e, Vt smizfll, extra Ss es 
1l0kc, large 10¢, sage cheese lijc, skims 3@ 5c, full lla 
cream Ohio flats 9@10e. arsaparli 

Review of the Fertilizer Market. Is the One True Blood Purifier. 

The most exhaustive review is that furnished : i s 
by Dr E. H. Jenkins, vice-director, in annual re- Hood's Pills cure all Liver Ills. 35 cents. 
port Ct exp station. He shows that the whole- 
sale price at New York city of nitrate of soda was 
equivalent to 13.2c P tb of nitrogen a year ago, 
falling steadily to 10.3c in April and has since 
risen gradually to 11.7¢ for last month, an av for 
the year of 11.4 or the lowest in five years and 2c 
less than the average of ’. The retail price of 
nitrogen in nitrate of soda at freiight centers in Ct 
during the past year has been about ldjc Pp ib. 
Sulphate of ammonia has also ruled lower this 
season than in any year since ’89, the average 
N Y quotations being equivalent to 12.2c p tb of 
actual nitrogen against 17.3c¢ last year, and about 
15e as the usual price. Last year, sulphate of am- 
monia was so high that it was practically prohib- 
ited as a fertilizer, the price falling from 10,4¢ a year 
ago to 15e Jan-Apr, and has been falling steadily 
ever since, being quoted now at about 1l2c. Nitro- 












You Can 
Shell Corn 


in any quantity with the several 
sizes of 


“Keystone” 
Gorn Shellers. 


All sizes, from One Hole Hand to Six 
Hole Self Feeding Shbtliers for steam or 
horse power. For farmers own use, nothing 
equals the **Keynote’’ a two hole self 
feeding sheller requiring only two horse 
om. and shelling 60 to 75_ bu. per hour. 

et our special sheller catalogue 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 
Sterling, Ill. 


Branches: Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Columbus, Philadelphia. 








grade blood and concentrated tankage have been 












Send for description of this 
AMOUS BREED OF S 
of which weighed 2806 lbs. Sold“1 


foh breeding purposes last year. First appl 
ave a pair ON TIME, and an agen 
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US. We sell your Poultry; Vaqats, 
Fruits and all produce at hi . ¢ 
gh sa Fe , ‘World’s Fair 
an reteren 
EEE stencils Pe SONS. 183 Reade ot. ME. Award. 





We are the only Steel 
SS SSN pp Roofing Co. awarded 
al and Diploma 

for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World’s 


BERESHIRE, Chester Whita 
Jersey Red and Poland China 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 


Holstein Cattle. Theroughbred Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
pay By dy 2, facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
WwW. TH, pville, Ohester Co., Penns CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


Mention this paper. 
Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 





Now I8 THE TIME to give the hens 


RACKETT’S EXTRA WASHED SHARP GRIT. 
Queer known. Good results of its use quickly & own fn & ZENO FOR 
roduction of eggs and condition of fowl. 100 pound bags, E cs EEC LTURE. 


cents; 50 pound bags, 50 cents. 


RACKETT SAND & GRAVEL CO. mye fee mre BEE SUPPLIES 
Orient, L. I., Suffolk Co., N. ¥. FREE. THEA. I. ROOT CO., Medina, 0O. 


NO TIME TO LOSE. 


You are losing valuable butter fat by inefficient separation. Profit 
by the experience of others and get the best machine on the market. 


THE IMPROVED U. $. CREAM SEPARATOR. 


We were getting 12 lbs. of butter at a churning, and with the Improved No. & 
U, S. Separator we get 13 1-2 Ibs. When i was away our boy, ll years old, 
run the milk of six cows, and said it did not tire him. od girl, 13 years old, cleans 
the machine. We run 45 lbs. of milk in7% minutes (360 Ibs. per pour). 

ELKDALE, PENNA., Sept. 28, 1895. B. CHURCHILL. 


We have the BEST Separator for the ie. 
We have the BEST Separator for the Dairy. 


PRICES, $75.00 AND UP. 


Made under patents owned exclusively by us. Beware of imitating and infring- 
ng machines, 
































Send for Catalogues of anything for the Creamery or Dairy. 
Agents wanted in every town and county where we have none. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - - - Bellows Falls, Vi. 














cheaper than during the past two years and both 
have steadily declined in price since January. 
Nitrogen in these forms is now quoted at 10@12c 
P Ib or nearly 20 per cent below the market a year 
ago. Low grade tankage, fish, bone and cottonsed 
meal are the forms most used by those who depend 
on home-mixing or the use of fertilizer chemicals 
rather than on manufactured goods. Cottonseed 
meal is higher than last year and promises _to ad- 
vance still more, and to such-an extent that lin- 
seed meal may take its place. 

Rough bone and ground bone have been quoted 
uniformly at $19.50 and 22.75 p ton, wholesale, at 
New York through the whole year. Ground Char 
leston rock phosphate has also been quoted at 
$8.12} till September and since then at much low- 
er rates. Its price during most of the year has 
been such as to make available phosphoric acid 
in this form cost about 3}¢ ® tb wholesale, but it 
is now selling at about 2c. 

The potash salts have also been lower this sea- 
son than last and indications are that still lower 
prices may prevail for ’96, which would lead to 
enormous increase in consumption of this very 
important element. Muriate of potash is now 
wholesaling at a price which furnishes actual 
potash at 3.6c P tb against 4.13ec P tb a year ago, 
retailing in the north at 4@4}c P tbh. Double sul- 
phate of potash and magnesia wholesales at 43 
~ ib of actual potash against 5c last year. 
High grade sulphate of potash has whole- 
saled at about 4.2c of actual potash or more than 
one-half cent lower than in ’94, and has retailed 
at 4.9@5.8¢e. 

Milk Freights in the West 

These are graduated according to distance in 
much the same manner as those governing the 
Boston traffic. Charges are in consequence more 
nearly just than in the dairy districts supplying 
New York city, especially those situated in N Y, 
Paand NJ. While nearly all the railroads en- 
tering Chicago, the market used in this compari- 
son, carry milk, the first five namedin the subjoin- 
ed table of rates handle most of the business. Some 
of the leading roads run regular milk trains but 
most of the product is carried on early morning 
passenger trains. On all lines regular transporta- 
tion tickets are sold, each entitling the shipper to 
forward a can of specified size. Empties are re- 
turned free. In the table which follows AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST has carefully compiled 
freight covering distances of about 5 to 75 miles, 
from shipping stations to Chicago. 

CHICAGO MILK FREIGHTS. 


lto%m 2%to50m 5)to75 m 

10 gal 10 gal 10 gal 
C& NW, Air line, 19 @i9sze 19 @2lIe 2143@24e 
si Galena div, = 20 2113,@23 
Wisconsin div, 18 @20 20 @2i 21 @25 

** Milwaukee line, 1844@20 20 @2i 21 @% 

Cc M A StP, C Bluffs div, 19 "@19% 193,@20 20 @24 
Mil div, 1843 @l91z 1934@2I 21 @24 

2& SW div, 2134@22 
Wisconsin Central, 19 @ 19% 1934 am, 201,@23 
Chicago & Gt western, 19.1@19.4 19.4@20 20 @24 
Il] Central, Chicago div, —19.3 19.3@20 20 @2%6 
- Freeport div, 10 @I19.3 19.3@20 20 @24 
Baltimore & Ohio, 15 20 25 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, 15 @20 20 20 @25 
P, Chi, Cin & St L. 15 20) 25 

Ch’go, Burl & Q, — — 

C, Rock Island & P, 18 18 25 





The Tobacco Crop and Market. 
NEW YORK—N. Pearson of Ithaca has finished 
stripping and bundling 44,156 Ibs leaf, raised on 


25a. The yield was 1766 lbs per acre and one of 
the finest crops Mr Pearson ever raised. The 
acreage about Ithaca the past season was 
40 per cent of former years.—At Lysander, J. 


Kibbe raised 3150 lbs leaf on 1} acres.—At Fleming, 
Cayuga Co, some 50 to 60 cs have been secured at 
2@3c for export.—At Baldwinsville, local dealers 
are daily in receipt of small consignments secured 
from various towns in the Onorrdaga section. 
Prices rule low for what is now being bought.—In 
the Chemung valley, at Horse Heads, M. C. Mur- 
phy sold two créps ’92 and ’94, the ’92 bringing 9c 
and °94 7c. M. Goodyear sold °95 for 9}c and fillers 
for 2c; Hiram Goodyear a’95 crop for 9}c through ; 
Henry Marshall, ’°95 crop, 6}¢c in bundle; John 
Thorne, 64c.—At Big Flats, M. Hammond sold his 
95 to Grifford at 9 and 3c assorted; Frank Goff 
and Dan Steele sold to Kretchman. Abe Mathews 
sold ’93 and ’9 crops at 17 and 8&c.—At Big Flats, a 
tobacco barn containing three tons of tobacco was 
burned. 

Onto—No change of importance occurred in the 
leaf tobacco trade of Cincinnati last week. There 
was a steady demand ‘and buyers showed con- 
Siderable attention to sales. Low grades and 
mediums were firm with a slight advance on 
those grades with the usual fluctuation. Some 
good tobacco was offered which brought satisfac- 
tory prices to shippers. There is no surplus of 
the best grades. Offerings liberal for the season 
as many shippers do not care to carry leaf into 
the new year under present prospects. Some 
new tobaceo of inferior grades has been sold but 
none of the real quality. The 2513 hhds offered 
averaged $620 Pp ewt, as follows: 705 at 1@3 95, 
666 at 4@5 95, 564 at 6@7 95, 166 at 8@9 95, 306 at 10@ 
. 12 at 20 25@24 50, 1 at 25 BO. In 
"waving quiet, but with occa- 


14 75, 93 at 15@19 7 
the Miami v alley, 


THE LATEST 





sional deliveries of ’°94 Zimmer’s Spanish. Good 
progress has been made in shipping by damp 


weather, Late sales 
34@7c. 

WEsT VIRGINIA—Favorable stripping weather 
and work being rapidly pushed. Only a small 
percentage of the ’95 acreage is Little Dutch, Zim- 
mer’s Spanish having been generally planted. 
The crop as a whole is a disappointment, both in 
quality and in quantity. In the latter sense the ’95 
will not nearly equal the ’9; in fact, it may be set 
down as a half crop. The quality varies. Some 
of itis really good tobacco but the greater part is 
poor in body and bad in color. Much of it was 
cut too green. No sales of the new crop. There 
are lots of ’92 


of Zimmer’s are reported at 


92, °93 and °94 seed and Dutch in grow- 
ers’ hands, and the warehouses are full of old leaf, 
but there is not much ‘Zimmer among it. Prices 
low and this is not to be wondered at, consider- 
ing the quantites on hand. There are over 4000 cs 
of old leaf lying at one station ready for the mar- 
ket. 





EEE 
The American Guernsey Cattle Club metin an- 
nual session at Fifth avenue hotel, N Y,Dee 11, with 


a large and enthusiastic attendance. The secre- 
tary had registered 382 bulls, 743 cows, 1172 
transfers, a large gain over recent years and 75 


per cent more transfers than in any season for 
three years. One importation of 30 animals had 
been made, and ten new members added, making 
106 active members. The treasurer reported all 
bills paid, including World’s fair loan of $2000 and 
$441 net balance, total receipts $4533, current ex- 
penses $2950. Appropriations were made to secure 
proper representation of Guernseys at exhibitions 
and dairy schools and for improvement in the 
quarterly herd register. The executive committee 
were instructed to arrange with the English and 
Guernsey Island associations a definite basis for 
registry of imported stock. Pres Betts made a 
fine address on breeding for the dairy, and at Gov 
Hoard’s suggestion the executive committee was 
given power to prepare a standard of excellence 
and scale of points for the Guernsey breed. 
Votes were passed thanking the New York live 
stock show for its efforts and congratulatin 
tary Caldwell for his year’s work. The president, 
Silas Betts of Camden,N J,secretary and treasurer, 
William H. Caldwell of Peterboro, N H, and the re- 
tiring member of the executive committee, Fran- 
cis Shaw of Wayland, Mass, were re-elected. 


g secre- 








DON'T STOP TOBACCO 


Suddenly. To do so is injurious 
to the Nervous System. “Baco- 
Curo” is recognized by the med- 
ical profession as the _ scientific 
cure for the Tobacco Habit. It 
is vegetable and harmless. You 
can use all the tobacco you want 
while taking it; it will notify you 





when to stop. “Baco-Curo” is 
guaranteed to cure where all 
others fail, and is sold with a 
written guarantee to cure any 
case, no matter how bad, or 
money refunded with ten per cent 
interest. 

One box §$1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) 
$2.50, at all druggists, or sent direct on receipt ef price 


Write for free bookiet and proofs. EUREKA CHEMI 


CAL & MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 





9 coRDS IN 10 HOURS 





BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING BACHINE. It saws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw BORB 
timber with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it 
EASIER. 97,000 in use. Send for FREER illustrated cata- 
10guc a latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
trom thousands. First order secures a; ene. Address 
FOLDING SAWING co., 
-66 8. Clinton Strect, Chieago, UA, 





SPRAY PUMPS 


maranteed or Mone 
funded. Endorsed by Keading 
mologiste, 60,000 in use. We S. Headquarters 
Spray Pum and Ineceticides. p Anny Spray 
” on iendar, and fall Treatise on Spraying, FREE. 


$17. Grrcse Parc, ron DD2OO 


*. c. LEWIS MFC. Cco., Box 5! Catskill, N.Ve 


MARKETS--TOBACCO 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 


Agents make big money selling Perfection Dish Washer 
—sells at sight—washes and dries in twominutes. A good 
line for either ladies or gentlemen. For particulars write 
Perfection Mfg. Co., A 70, Englewood P. O., Chicago, Ill. 








DON’T CET MAD 


if a Page agent claims our wire is 50 to 100 
better ana used in ony other fence. Make hina 
proveit. Hecan doit or we will disown him. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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STEEL 


wee Picket Lawn Fence 


Gece! Posts, Steel Ralls and Steel Gates; Steel 

ower and Tomato Guards, Cabled Field and H 

‘ence, 24 to 58in. high. Poult » Gare and Rabb! 
Wire free: 


; Steel atalogue 
DeKALE FENCE CO... g High St. DeKalb, ii 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


a 





We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our sub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnis "the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 


CULTURIST each for one year. 
Cost Our 
Separately. Price. 

Harper’s Magazine, New York, $5.00 $4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.3 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 1.75 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass., 2.75 2.25 
Farm Poultry, semi-monthly ,Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, LIL, 3.00 2.50 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, II1., 2.00 1.25 
Dairy World, Chicago, I11., 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Record, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.10 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Household Realm, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Commercial Gazette, twice a week, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.30 
Chroniclé Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 | 
Arthur’s Home Magazine,Fhiladelphia,Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.75 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 2.00 1.80 
The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., 2.00 1.85 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky.. 2.00 1.80 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 175 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.40 


All subseribers are entitled to our “Almanac” for 1896, 
on payment of but 10 cents additional to the above com- 
bination price, for packing and postage. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio, 
78 Columbian Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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NEW YORK. 
Breakabeen, Schoharie Co ao, Dec 14—The 


farmers’ institute held here Dec 4-5 was well 
attended and proved a success in every re- 
spect. Most farmers have their fall work 
nearly done. There is some plowing to be 
done vet, as it was so dry plowing could not 
be done very early. Hop yards are nearly all 
cleared up and ready for winter. The ground 
is frozen quite hard at present. Horses very 
low. Good cows sell for about as much as 
they generally do at this time of year. Beef 
eattle, which have been very low through the 
summer and fall, are bringing fair prices. 
Apples which sold in the fall for $1 per bbl 
are selling for 3 now. Eggs very scarce and 
high. Poultry very low. 

Boonville, Oneida Co 0, Dec 14—Weather 
very cold. Roads in splendid condition for 
all kinds of teaming. Hay scarce and selling 
for $13 to 14 per ton. Good bran aud mea 
selting for 14.50 and many farmers are putting 
in a good supply. Kilkenny and Buckley 
have lately sold a carload of horses in this 
vicinity. 

Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Dec 140—Farm 
work all completed and farmers are chopping 
wood. Corn and buckwheat crops — good. 
Prices very low. Although the canal appro- 
priation was carried it was not the fault of 
the farmers. As a rule they voted against it, 
knowing full well that it meant increased tax- 
ation and a cheaper out.et for western prod- 
uce. Fresh mileh cows are in demand at $30 
to 35. Canajoharie creamery is paying 2}c 
per qt for milk delivered at the plant. 


Constable, Franklin Co o&, Dec 14—Consid- 
erable plowing has been done this fall, but the 
ground has been frozen so hard for the past 
two weeks that people could not plow had 
they wanted to. Farmers are engaged in cut- 
ting and getting out their firewood for next 
year. Others are finishing up the odds and 
ends of the season’s work. Several are spend- 
ing a good deal of their time hunting foxes, 
but only four or five animals have been killed. 
E. H. Byington has caught quite a number 
of mink around his fish pond this fall. A 
good many people have left town for the east- 
ern cities. The only farm crop that is selling 
for enough to pay the expense of raising is 
hay. <A good deal of that has been shipped 
by way of the A & St L branch of the New 
York Central road. The price is about $10 
per ton. All other produce very low. Pota- 
toes no market. 

Cattaraugus Co—Log camps are in active 
operation, and the businessis good. Oil wells 
are running actively and the chief fuel for 
stoves and lights is natural gas brought in 
pipes from the wells in Allegany Co. Any 
amount of heat can be obtained in the stoves, 
from a small light to a melting heat, and in 
both streets and houses the gas is left burning 
day and night, as the cost is only le per day 
of 24 hours for a light, or $3.50 a month fora 
stove in winter with the privilege of burning 
all you can. The land in this section is roll- 
ing and extends up valleys that are very fer- 
tile, but the country is not yet fully develop- 
ed. Many of the farm buildings are compara- 
tively small and built of rough hemlock 
boards. The largest and most extensive tan- 
neries in the country are those of E. S. Dusen- 
bury of Porterville and C. K. Wight. The 
land is very productive, being especially 
adapted to grass and grain, oats yielding over 
60 bu per acre without fertilizers, the latter be- 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





ing almost unknown in this section. At Porter- 
ville, Frederick Hibner has just completed a 
new house with all modern improvements. 
The farmers’ chief business is dairying, the 
milk going to cheese factories and the milk 
netting the farmer about 2c perqt. A. J. 
Robinson has a barn 36-by 80 ft with all mod- 
ern fixtures and helpers. Potatoes slow at 
15c, hay $12, straw 8, butter 25c, cheese 8hc. 
The ancestors of most of the people here came 
from New England and the population shows 
the traits of character and thrift characteristic 
of their Puritan stock. I have been delighted 
to meet many old soldiers and fellow members 
of the G A R, and my son, A. H. Phelps, who 
is working with me in this county, also re- 
ports being very hospitably treated.—[J. A. 
*-helps, General Agent AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 

\#rThis Mr Phelps is himself a remarkably 
successful farmer, a close observer and a man 
of thrift and character who it will be a pleas- 
ure for the farmers of Cattaraugus and other 
counties to meet. His ideas and judgments 
on farm matters are both excellent, and he is 
aman of parts who is highly honored and 
respected in his own town and county and 
wherever known.—[ The Editor. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Dec 14—Recent 
rains have filled springs, streams and cis- 
terns. John J. Powers has his Franklin colt 
home now and in a few weeks will be ready 
for a brush with any of the boys. Potatoes 
seem to be fixed at 50c per bbl. Speculators 
have reaped a harvest, while many farmers 
have met heavy losses. Some will plant large- 
ly next season because others will not and 
vice versa, so it is safe to predict that the acre- 
age next spring will be as large as _ usual, but 
it will probably be many years before the 
yield equals the one of ’95. Richard Marshall 
will enter more largely than ever into the 
growing of aster and zinnia seed. John Guile 
will remain upon the home farm. Mr Guile 
has built up a big milk trade and has one of 
the best farms in the town. Good horses are 
very scarce and high. Ordinary ones are cor- 
respondingly low. Farm products low as a 
whole, but all those articles which farmers 
must buy are equally low. As ‘the years roll 
on it becomes more manifest that such quali- 
ties as perseverance, honesty, temperance and 
economy are necessary elements which one 
must possess in making any line of business a 
success. Competition is stronger than ever 
and the rewards must of necessity go to the 
strongest. Tons of turkeys were shipped just 
previous to Thanksgiving. Hiram _ Sisson 
makes this a special trade during the _ holi- 
days. Price 12 to 13e perlb. Many specimens 
were rejected owing to improper handling and 
poor condition. 

Gallupville, Schoharie Co Oo, Dec 14—We are 
having beautiful weather. Roads in very 
good condition and farmers are drawing prod- 
uce to the railroads. Buckwheat was an im- 
mense crop throughout this section and thou- 
sands of bushels remain in farmers’ hands. 
Potatoes also yielded well, as did everything 
except hay and there seems to be more of that 
than was expected, as the price is far below 
what farmers expected. Rye straw is sellin 
at $10.50 per ton. Apples have advanced anc 
good prime stock selis well. Hogs and store 

igs are in great demand and all surplus stock 
1as been picked up. Farmers are beginning 
to realize that there is more money in pork 
than in selling grain at such low prices. Pe- 
ter Martin has realized over 90 from one hog 
since last spring. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co OG, Dec 15—Farmers 
have had a fine fall to finish up their work. 
A good many thought they would not plow 
any but about all of the plowing is done. 
Herbert Winnie has not received all of his 
lumber for his new barn to take the place of 
the one that was consumed by fire a short time 
ago. Walter Hotaling of South Bethlehem 
has secured a position as clerk of the board of 
supervisors. Isaac. Van Allen’s health does 
not imrprove. Pigs selling very low this year 
as they are very plenty. Some farmers will 
have to buy feed for their cattle. Horses 
selling at $60 to 85 each. 

Owego, Tioga Co Q, Dec 14—Fall work well 
along. The ground is frozen to a depth of 
six inches. Very little rain before the freeze 
and many wells and springs are low. The 
creameries have closed 


summer up for the 
winter. It has been an unprofitable season 


both for the farmer and the creamery men, for 
milk has been poor in quality as well as short 
in quantity. Nearly everything the farmer 
has to sell is cheap. Crops were all very good 
considering the dry season except hay. Pas- 
tures were very short but with a good crop of 











bring 
their stock into winter quarters looking very 


fodder corn farmers have been able to 
well. Springs and streams very low. Many 
tind difticulty in getting water for stock. 
Fruit was very scarce through this locality, 
Stock of all kinds selling very low excepting 
fresh cows which bring $30 to 35. 

Lexington, Greene Co Q, Dec 14—The cele- 
brated stallion Haydon died last week. This 
horse was bought by the Haydon horse com- 
pany two years ago for $2800. Shares were all 
taken at 100. Each shareholder was as- 
sessed 13.10 last year. The horse passed away 
without getting asingle colt. Rensselaer But- 
ter’s flock of sheep was attacked by dogs on 
Monday last and when last heard from 25 
were missing and three were so badly bitten 
it was thought they could not live. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co oO, Dec 14—Winter 
has come after a long and pleasant autumn. 
W. Wylie & Sons and other buyers of potatoes 
in this vicinity are stillin New York trying 
to dispose of their tubers. Never before were 
sO many potatoes shipped from this town as 
this year, notwithstanding the fact that quite 
a large percentage of this almost phenomenal 
crop has not been marketed. At A. Hannay’s 
auction sale Dec 10 there were no bids made 
for horses but cows brought $25 to 33, which 
was high considering the scarcity of fodder. 
Hay was sold for5 and fowls averaged 40c 
each. Small potatoes brought 30 to 40c per 
bbl. James Dongrey is buying straw for 8 
oer ton. Mr Van Vranken has released the 
Baldwin farm for the coming year. Canal 
work is done and droves of horses and mules 
are going into winter quarters. The track is 
ready for the electric cars but the plant is 
not yet completed. 

Somers, Westchester Co 0, Dec 14—Winter 
is with us in earnest. The 330-acre farm 
owned by the late Walter Palmer near Somers 
village was offered at auction last Monday and 
bid in by the heirs for $22,000. There is a fine 
stream and mill on the farm, but the city of 
New York is taking a strip of land some 500 
or 600 feet wide along the streams in the Cro- 
ton water shed, which ruins the farms for dairy 
purposes and the compensation awarded by 
cominiissioners is very uncertain and often very 
unsatisfactory. Few care to invest in farms 


so long as this condition exists. The cattle 
and hay belonging to Henry McGrath were 


sold at auction recently under a chattel mort- 
gage. Cows averaged $14 per head and hay 
13.25 per ton. A pair of oxen, old and poor, 
sold for 26. A. B. Whitlock bought the 
Randolph B. Austin farm of about 80 acres 
for 5900 at a foreclosure sale. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co 0 Dee 12—The first 
real winter weather comes finding very little 
water in streams or wells and what those will 
do who live away from the water courses is a 
question. Farmers that are in debt hardly 
know how to meet their obligations, as prices 
of farm produce are the lowest in years. Hay 
nearly all sold sometime ago. Many consider 
the spending of $9,000,000 for the improyement 
of the canals of the state a mistake, as it may 
require 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 more before the 
work is completed. Like the capitol at Al- 
bany, it may never be finished. 

Personal—B. D. Gilbert, the very efficient 
secretary of the Utica dairy board of trade, has 
accepted an appointment from Hon Henry 
E. Alvord, chiet of the United States dairy 
bureau, as special agent to. work up a _ report 
giving the latest information and statistics 
as to the manufacture and sale Of cheese in the 
state of New York. Mr Gilbert will spend the 
entire winter in this work, his family head- 
quarters being at 109 W 88th street, N Y city, 
until spring. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Bellefonte, Center Co o—P. B. Crider of 
the firm of Crider & Son, probably the most 
extensive lumbermen ond manufacturers of 
lumber in the state is also one of the greatest 
and most modern of agriculturists. For many 
years his tobacco crop was the ruling lever of 
the market in this section, while his annual 
gathering of wool was one of the largest in 
the state. Now Mr Crider grows no tobacco 
and has sold all his sheep. He is an authori- 
ty on the above subjects, and he is not the 
only farmer in this part of the state who has 
given up the growing of tobacco and the rais- 
ing, of sheep for the fleece. For many years 


Center, Clinton and Lycoming counties stood 
next to Lancaster in the importance of their 
tobacco crops, and next to Washington county 
in the market of Wool. 


But in the past two 











years all this has changed, and now very few 
fields of tobacco can be found in this section, 
while the sheep raised are for market as food. 
Many of the smaller woolen factories have 
closed their doors because they cannot get 
wool near enough at home to make the busi- 
ness profitable, and the droves of sheep which 
formerly roamed the many hills in central 
Pennsylvania are now very conspicuous by 
their absence. Mr Crider’s methods of agri- 
culture now include a growing of those kinds 
of grain which find a ready sale at all seasons 
of the year, and that at a reasonable price. 
He raises little wheat—only about enough for 
his own use, but his corn crop this year was 
something enormous, being something like 
25,000 bu. And in the cultivation of this he 
clung close to the old-time methods of agricul- 
tire, doing all the work possible by hand, and 
discarding the use of new and improved ma- 
chinery. He says it paid him to doso., His 
corn yielded an average of almost 150 bu per 
acre. Mr Crider does considerable truck farm- 
ing and always finds a ready market for every- 
thing he raises, and his example is something 
that could be followed by many others with 
far greater profit to themselves than to cling 
so closely to the -old-time ways of farming 
taught them by their fathers. 


Chatham, Tioga Co 0, Dec 14—A large 
amount of fall plowing has been done. Not 
se dry a fall has ever been witnessed by the 
oldest citizens as the one just past. Many 
are driving wells and erecting windmills. 
Winter wheat and rye not looking well. Most 
fields are quite spotted. Prices for all farms 
produce extremely low. Cheese factories in 
this locality have netted 58c per 100 lbs for 
milk the past season. Many have threshed 
their corn for the first time. The plan gives 
general satisfaction and itis probable that 
not much corn will be housed in this section 
hereafter. More oats will be sown-next sea- 
son than have been inthe past5 years. Mead- 
ows are looking bad after so much dry weath- 
er. About two-thirds of them will be plowed 
up in the spring. P 


NEW JERSEY. 


Pennington, Mercer Co O—Oscar Woolsy 
has some of the finest Jersey stock in this sec- 
tion. They are kept in the stable during the 
winter and kept as clean as any driving horse. 
He has running water in his stables. <A visit 
to his stables cannot fail to convince anyone 
that it pays to keep cows protected from cold 
and exposure. 





MARYLAND. 


Maryland Notes—At the last meeting of the 
Vansville farmers’ club at William H. Pow- 
ell’s place near Annapolis Junction, Mr Pow- 
ell’s tine farm of 160 acres was examined by a 
special committee which made a most favora- 
ble report. Grass that had been seeded with 
barley and wheat was in better condition 
than that sown with rye. A ea field of 
rye is to be turned cnies in the spring, and a 
crop of tomatoes will be grown for the con- 
tract price of 20c per bu. The plan of having 
asparagus and rhubarb among the fruit trees 
was commended, as cultivation served a dou- 
ble purpose. The leading essay of the meet- 
ing was by the host, Mr Powell,, subject, A 
farmer’s duty to himself and to his neighbors. 
He said a farmey’s first duty to himself is to 
know in advance of planting what it will cost 
to raise each crop, basing his calculations up- 
on the average production in his immediate lo- 
cality. Making no allowance for interest, 
wear or tear, he said that it costs about $10 
per acre to furnish the seed, cultivate, house 
and market either wheat, corn or oats, the es- 
timated yield of wheat being 16, corn 40 and 
oats 20 bu per acre. On the basis of average 
yields, the cost and yield by acres were as fol- 
lows: Cabbages $50, yield 3500 heads; Irish 
potatoes 40, yield 100 bu; sweet potatoes 75, 
yield 100 bu; sugar corn 30; little peas in 
rows 26, yield 75 bu; small peas broadcasted 
30; large peas 58, yield 100 bu; tomatoes 13, 
yieid 150 ag strawberries up to their second 
crop 50, yield 2000 qts. With the exception of 
potatoes, oats and corn this season, all these 
crops were fully 25 per cent short of the aver- 
age. But even on this shortage, prices declin- 
ed more than 40 per cent from those of former 
years, so that the farmer evidently finds that, 
notwithstanding the shortness of his crops, 
he is obliged to sell them at much less than 
the cost of production. The causes suggested 
for this condition of things could be attributed 
in part to speculation in futures of food prod- 
ucts, unfairness of legislation in the interests 
of trusts and unequal taxation. In Maryland, 
the corporations and trusts have a capital of 
$99,000,000 and only pay 86,000 of the state 
taxes, while real estate, farming lands and 
other interests, amounting to only 529,000,000, 








AMONG 


THE FARMERS 






pay 939,000 of the state taxes. Mr 


Powell’s 
address attracted much attention. Upon the 
special invitation of the president of the Mary- 
land agricultural college the club adjourned to 
meet Dec 28 at College Park, Prince 
George Co. 





The Hop flovement and [larkets. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Dec 17—Some sales are made by 
holders in order to realize on their stock, but 
business on the whole is not active. As has been 
the policy of brewers and dealers from the start 
efforts are still made to force prices below quo- 
tations, but thus far the tenacity of growers 
has kept the market from any material decline. 
Among holders in the city, however, ther’ is some 
competition for brewers’ orders and concessions 
are made at times to effect a trade. Export busi- 
ness is rather slow at present, owing to the full 
supplies of American hops already on the English 
and European markets. Growers as a rule are 
holding their crops, although here and there a 
farmer sells out at such prices as he can obtain. 
On the Pacific coast the situation is much the 
same as at this side the country, while across the 
water a fair movement is reported for the choic- 
est kinds, but poor grades are neglected. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Dee ll Dec 13 Dec 16 
State N Y crop ’95, seedlings, 10 10 10 
* “  * ined to prime, 7@9 71@9 7@9 
a = “* 94, choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
= = “ “med to prime, 444@53¢ 415@51g 4¢@51g 
cy “2 « “com, 3@4 3@4 3@4 
“ * old olds, 144@3 14a: 11,@3 
Pacific coast, ’95 choice, 10 10 10 
” = * medto prime, 8@9 8@9 8@9 
pe crop 94 choice, 7 7 7 
“ - med to prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 
* “ common, 34g@44¢ 314@43¢ 31,446 


Lord Salisbury offers little encouragement to 
English hop growers who are asking protection. 
A delegation last week urged that the government 
readjust the duty on beers so as to encourage the 
growth of English hops and barley. Salisbury 
said he believed that public opinion in England 
was not at all changed upon the question of pro- 
tection and this would not be attained at any 
period during the present generation. 

NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

BLAINE (Montgomery), Dee 9—The outlook for 
hop growers is not very encouraging, 6c per lb now 
being offered for the ’95 crop. Charles Mallet of 
Ames sold recently 18,000 tbs ’95 at 7jec. 

GALLUPVILLE (Schoharie), Dec 14—Hops are 
dull and slow of sale andit has to be a very 
choice hop to sell for 9 or 10¢e per tb. Tie cultiva- 
tion of hops is not regarded favorably in this 
county. 

COBLESKILL (Schoharie), Dee 
during the week have been: By 
2446 bales, by Frank Karkar 8 
York. 


14—Shipments 
John H. Tator 
bales, all to New 





Country Produce Markets. 





NEW YORK—At Albany, grain and feed quiet. 
Barley 60@64c P bu, western corn 42@45c, state 
60@64c, oats 24@25ce, rye 48@50c, wheat 60@65c, 
bran $14@15 P ton, vottonseed meal 17@18, mid- 
dlings 17@18, loose hay 14 50@15.50, baled 1415, 
clover 12@14, oat straw 7@8, rye 8 50@9 50. Beef 6 
@8&e P tb, milch cows 28@30 ea, hogs 3};@4}c¢ 1 w, 
sheep 6@7c, tallow 5@5iec. Strictly fresh eggs 30@ 
32c P dz, cold storage 20@22c, chickens 10@llc P 
ib 1 w, 11@12c d w, turkeys 12@13e 1 w, 13@14e d w, 
ducks 11@12c 1 w, 12@13c dw, geese 10a@1ic 1 w, 11 
@l2c d w. Potatoes in heavy supply and dull, 
at 85@95¢ P bbl, onions 2@2 25, cabbage 2 50G@3 p 
100, celety 75@90c P dz, apples 1504225 P bbl, 
eranberries 8@8 50. 

At Syracuse, chickens 8@9c P tbl w. ll@l2e dw, 
turkeys 9@10¢ 1 w, 12@13e d w, ducks 9@10e 1 w, 12 
@l13e a w, strictly fresh eggs 27@28¢ p dz, cold 
storage 18@20c. Farmers’ beef 4a@6c p th, western 
5k@ihe, veal calves 8a9c, sheep 6@7e, lambs 8@9e. 
Potatoes 20@25e P bu, onions 35@40c, turnips 30@ 
35¢e, beets 30@35c, parsnips 40@50ce, celery 25a@30¢ 
yp dz. Bran 17 P ton, middlings 18, loose hay 
11@12, baled timothy 15@16, oat straw 7@8, rye 9@ 
12. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red wheat old 70@72c¢ p bu, No 
2 yellow corn 32%4c, No 2 white oats 231,¢, barley 
44@45¢, rye 4244c, coarse winter bran $15 50 P ton, 
spring 14@14.50, spring middlings 16 50, winter 
18 50. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville,Onondaga Co, 
eggs 20c Pp dz, potatoes 20@25¢ p bu, beans $1 25@ 
150, pork 5@5 50 P 100 lbs, beef 6@8e Pp Ib, veal 6c 
1 w, lard 7a8e, chickens 7@8e, shorts 14, mid- 
dlings 14, meal 16, corn 35¢ P bu, oats 23c.—At Os- 
wego, Oswego Co, eggs 20c, potatoes 25c, wheat 
60c, barley 38c, corn 35c, oats 23c, hay 10@11, lard 
8c, beet 6@8c, mutton 5@6c, hogs 5@5%4c.—At 
Moreland, Schuyler Co, pork 4!4@5c, beef 5c, eggs 
20e, corn 40c, oats 25e, rye 43c, buckwheat 32c.— 
At Blaine, Montgomery Co, pork 4%4¢, hay 13 50, 
buckwheat 35e.—At East Constable, Franklin Co, 
oats 25e, corn 40e P bu, hay 10.—At Owego, Tioga 
Co, hay 10@12, potatoes 15e, turkeys 10c d w, pork 
4%4c.—_At Nichols, Tioga Co, potatoes 1l@léc, 
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buckwheat 32c, beef 5c.—At Ga)lupville, Schoha- 
rie Co, buckwheat 35@40c, hay 9a@11, apples 2@3. 

CONNECTICUT—At New Haven, western 
fresh eggs 24c P dz, cold storage 16@18c¢, chickens 
8c P tbl w, 10@12c d w, turkeys 9c lw, 10«16¢ 
dw, ducks 10¢ 1 w, l4e d w, geese 8¢c lw, 12¢ da w. 
3ran $15@17 P ton, cottonseed meal 25, middlings 
15@17, loose hay 20, baled timothy 19, prairie 14. 
Beets 40c P bu, carrots 35c, white onions 75e, red 
andfyellow 40@50c, parsnips 60c, parsley 30@35c, 
yellow turnips 30@35ce, white 25@30ce, Hubbard 
squash lic ® th, horse radish 8c, cabbage 3c, cel- 
ery 120 P dz, cranberries 6@9 P bbl, apples 1 5) 
a2, 

At Bridgeport, large supplies of western poul- 
try depress the market. Chickens 10ec P tb J] w, 
l2ald4e d w, fowls 9@10c 1 w, turkeys 10@18¢, ducks 
13@15e, geese 12@14e, sttrictly fresh eggs 32@33c p 
dz, cold storage 18@20c, veal 9@11le P th, hogs be, 
mutton 5a@6c, hides 5@6c, calfskins 60@75e ea. Po- 
tatoes quiet at 35@40c P bu in small lots, white 
onions 75e, red 40@50c, turnips 25@35e, carrots 30@ 
35c, cauliflower 3@4 P bbl, celery 1@1 25 P dz, kale 





1@1 2 Pp bbl, spinach 2@2 50, squabs 1, cranber- 
ries 9@11, apples 175@2*0. Bran 15 50@1650 Pp 


ton, middlings 17, loose hay 19@20, baled 18@19, rye 
straw 14@15. 


TT 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, general quietude prevails with 
an outlet for most of the supply which is running 
a trifle smaller on some roads than early in the 
month. The price remains the same, with the 
surplus $1 52 P can of 40 qts: 

Receipts by rail and all other sourees in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Dee 16 were as follows: 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
NY,LE& West RR, 24,459 668 385 

N Y Central. 17.970 121 737 

N Y, Ont & West, 22,436 630 

West Shore, 8,266 109 1 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,188 215 

N Y & Putnam, 3,181 ~ 


89 

New Haven & H, 4,849 31 -- 
Del, Lack & West, 39,299 1177 _ 
Long Island, 1,069 - = 
N J Central, 1,664 29 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 3,791 Zl - 
Other sources, 4,200 _ _ 
Total receipts, 142,372 3,051 1,311 
Daily average, 20,339 436 187 


The boards of health of N Y state and city in 
conference over a revision of the laws governing 
the sale of milk give the following definitions to 
the term ‘‘adulterated’’ as employed in theif 
deliberations: Milk containing more than 88 per 
cent water or fluids, less than 3 per cent fats, 
less than 12 per cent milk solids, milk drawn 
from animals within 15 days before and five days 
after parturition, milk drawn from animals fed 
on distillery waste, or any substance in a state 
of fermentation or putrefaction, or any unhealthy 
food, milk drawn from cows kept in a crowded or 
unhealthy condition, milk from which any part 
of the cream has been removed, which has 
been adulterated with water or any other fluid, or 
to which has been added or into which has been 
introduced any foreign substance whatever. 

The case of the N Y shippers against the rail- 
roads is once more up for argument this week be- 
fore the interstate commerce commission. The 
complainants closed their case last month with 
the testimony adequately reported at that time 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and the matter was 
then adjourned until Tuesday of this week. The 
railroad defendants are arraying whatever proof 
they can muster on their side, this to be followed 
possibly by additional testimony in rebuttal 
on the partof the shippers, when the whole®™ 
case will be considered by the commission. 

At Boston, the situation is rather better so far 
as supply and demand are concerned. November 
receipts showed a falling off compared with Oct, 
while sales, on the other hand, were slightly larg- 
er, leaving a less burdensome surplus to be made 
into butter. The av daily supply was 25,068 cans, 
8$ gts ea, and the av daily sales 22,078 cans. A 
year ago the av daily sales were 18,504 cans, a com- 
parison of these figures showing a substantial 
growth. 





. 
AGENTS WANTED We desire to secure a 
. nimber of experienced 
canvassers at once. We intend that every 
farmer in the Middle States shall be made ac- 
quainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and to more rapidly accomplish this we need 
more agents, to whom wecan give Mon 9 ogee for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre- 
sent us are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








TOR SALE—A good Two-horse Tread Power; has level tread 
has speed regulator, and 1s mounted on trucks. For particu 
lars write to ALBERT WILLIAMS, Everett, Pa. 





ANTED—For cash, 1000 bushels white rice corn that is “Sure 
Pop.” Send sample, state price and quantity. JAMES 8. 
CASE, Colchester, Conn. 





REEN CUT BONE AT SHELDON’S, No. 31 West Bridge 
street, Springfield, Mass. 
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OHIO STATE GRANGE. 


its Annual Meeting Last Week All That 
Could Be Desired. 


Smith called to order the 23d 
annual session of the Ohio state grange at 10a m, 
Tuesday, Dee 10, the meeting being held at Van 
Wert, Ohio. The local committee of arrangements 
had provided for the meetings to be gheld in the 
courthouse, and their selection was a wise one, 
as all present remarked the general pleasant sur- 
roundings. First in order came the roll call of 
delegates, and the best expression of the interest 
manifest might be noted in the showing that out 
of 75 possible delegates in the entire state, 68 re- 
sponded to the first roll call at the opening of the 
session. The remainder of the forenoon meeting 
was given up to the appointment of committees 
and the adopting of preliminary reports. 
The Annual Address of State Master 
and was enthu- 


State Master T. R. 


T. R. Smith was a strong paper 

siastically received. He spoke highly of the re- 
cent meeting of the national grange but gave no 
advice as to the export bounty. Mr Smith had 


spent 65 days in lecture work, Brothers Freeman 
100 days, Brigham 10 and Derthick 5. He favored a 
literary bureau, spoke strongly of the grange de- 
partments conducted by AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST and Ohio Farmer and believed 
that a_ strictly grange paper was needed 
and would pay. Mr Smith favored farmers’ in- 
stitutes anu harmless amusements in the grange, 
but not dancing. More farmers than ever have 


been elected to the Ohio house and senate, large- 
ly owing to the state grange work. Grange 


fairs and the state fair are doing excellent work. 
He favored an income tax on constitutional 
grounds, pure food legislation and pure fabrics. 
The shoddy fraud received sledge hammer blows. 
He believed in more co-operative buying and sell- 
ing, greater economy in all public expenditures 
and a cut of one-third in all official salaries. 
Tuesday Afternoon 

was given over to committee work in general, and 
as the roll call of counties brought out many res- 
olutions and petitions, these being referred to 
the appropriate committees gave them plenty of 
business for the afternoon; consequently the reg- 
ular meeting adjourned to await this work. It 
was apparent early in the .oll call that through- 
out the entire state the order is alive to the needs 
of supporting the state dairy and food commis- 
sion in the enforcement of the pure food laws of 
Ohio. It was also noticeable that questions{in any 
way savoring of politics or religion were made 
conspicuous by their absence; this in conformity 
with long established grange principles. 

Tuesday evening the citizens of Van Wert gavea 
public reception and welcome to the delegates 
and visitors. The attendance in the evening was 
estimated at fully 1200, and only lack of room pre- 
vented a still greater number. The exercises were 
held in the courthouse and consisted of music 
and speaking, an address of welcome by the 
mayor and response by the state master. Van 
Wert county is purely agricultural and the best of 
feeling exists between the citizens of the city and 


the farmers of the surrounding country, conse- 
quently they work together very harmoniously 


and have acquired a reputation for doing nothing 
by halves 
Wednesday’s Session. 

The meeting was called to order at an early 
hour and at once settled down to active work. 
Considerable discussion resulted concerning the 
propriety of the fifth degree being conferred by 
the Pomona grange in counties where the state 
grange is held. It was finally ruled that while 
the local Pomona grange had no right to confer 
this degree on members from other counties, 
still the state grange had power to delegate 
authority to the local Pomona grange whereby 
they could confer this degree on all who might 
desire. In doing this, however, such local Pomona 
grange is merely acting as an authorized agent of 
the state grange, consequently fifth degree candi- 
dates who reside outside the county wherein the 
state grange is held do not become members of 
the local Pomona conferring the degree. 

The annual report of State Lecturer C. M. Free- 
man was the first of the officers’ reports for the 
day’s ‘session. Lecturer Freeman reported that 


he had put 100 days into lecture work, delivered 
103 addresses in 20 counties, traveling 5000 miles 
by rail, 1100 by carriage and 50 by foot. His work 


was mainly reviving old granges instead of or- 
ganizing$S new ones, and in his opinion most good 
ean be accomplished along this line. The future 
outlook for the grange is very good and it is re- 
ceived with favor by farmers who formerly op- 
posed it. Such work by the state lecturer should 
be followed up by local deputies, whose expenses 
should be borne by the Pomona granges. He favor- 
ed the press, opposed Secretary Morton, demand- 
ed free rural mail delivery. His address was a 
scholarly paper, full of sound sense. 
Secretary Akin’s Report 

Was printed in full last week, except the finan- 

cial section. The healthy condition of the grange 


Declaring that the question of sex should have 
no bearing whatever as pertaining to the rights 
‘of the ballot and self-government. 

Pledging earnest support to the state dairy and 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


throughout Ohio is best manifested through the 
statements made in the financial part of the sec- 
retary’s report. There are three main sources 
from which the state grange derives revenue, 
the first and main one being from fees and dues, 
the sale of supplies, and fees obtained from sixth 
degree accessions. In every one of these funds 
there has been a marked increase over the re- 
eceipts of previous years, and the same is true of 
the account of receipts from sundry other sources, 
all of which make a good substantial increase in 
the total receipts for the past year. Itis certain- 
ly gratifying to the membership throughout the 
state to find that the financial condition of the 
order is in the best possible shape. As the grange 
is determined to give close attention to legisla- 
tive matters the coming season, this shows them 
to be abundantly able to bear the expense of 
committees, etc. 
What the Grange Demands. 

The most important work handled during the 
afternoon was the acceptance of report from the 
committee on resolutions, as much interest had 
been manifested to know how the Ohio state 
grange would place itself on record. The com- 
mittee had so carefully considered all pointsin de- 
tail that every resolution was finally adopted as 
originally presented. In substance they are as fol- 
lows: 

Urging the importance of farmers’ organizations 
in general and advising membership in the grange 
in particular. 


food commissioner in the rigid enforcement of 
present pure food laws and a hearty determina- 
tion to resist any antagonistic legislation that 
may be arrayed against the present food laws. 

That it shall be unlawful to give or offer to give 
free passes on railroads to any public official, 
and demanding a reduction in passenger rates to 
two cents per mile on all railroads. 

Demanding an immediate reduction in official 
salaries to correspond with the present financial 
conditions of the country. 

Amending present ballot laws so as to compel 
each official elected to file an itemized sworn 
statement of all his campaign expenses; failure 
the 


to do which will render him ineligible to 
office to which he is elected. 
Sustaining the law under which tax inquisitors 


are appointed and also sustaining the law known 
as the Rawlins bill whereby manufactured prod- 
ucts are listed for taxation. 

Amending the weed laws of the state to include 
Russian thistle and prickly lettuce; and to secure 
more prompt destruction of all noxious weeds. 

Abolishing the office of infirmary director. 

Declaring in favor of what is known in Ohio as 
the Haskill bill for the .regulation of the liquor 
traffic. 

Demanding that jin the manufacture of cloth 
products ail shoddy or imitaiton of woolen goods 
shall be labeled so as to show percentage of adul- 
teration. 


Demanding free rural mail delivery wherever 
practicable. 
Demanding that United States senators be 


elected by the direct vote of the people. 
Demanding for farm products equal protection 
with other industries and especially demanding 


— Established 44 Years. 1895, 


~» The Gem Steel, Halladay 
B Geared, Old Reliable 


Halladay Standard, 


and U. S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 


Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
KM Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc, 
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Long Life 


to leather: Vacuum Leather Oil. Get 
acan at aharness- or shoe-store, 25c¢ a 
half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; book “How 
to Take Care of Leather,’’ and swob, 

both free; use enough to find out; if 
you don’t like it, take the can back and 
get the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY. Rochester. N.Y 





Climax 
Oil 
Heater 


Four 4-in. burn- 
ers; one or more 
can be used, ac- 
cording to heat 
required ; cook- 
ing holes on top; castings all nickeled ; 
large radiating surface; great heating 
capacity ; height, 26 inches. 


Price only $7.50, freight prepaid, 
will be costae if ss not all we claim for it. 
logue of all sizes of heaters is free. 

CLIMAX MANUPACTURING CO.. 
25 Lake St., Chicago. 





and the money 
Our cata- 





ATALOGUE 
or GUNS ano 
SPORTING GOODS 
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NOW READY. 
UNUSUALLY LOW PRICE 
SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR COPY. 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., ST. Louis 


















115 Water St., Batavia, IH. 


TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP. 

IT is the only practicable and 
perfect driving lamp ever 
m 

IT will not blow nor jar out. 

IT gives a clear, white light. 

IT ome like a locomotive head 


IT eeu all the light straight 
ahead from 200 to 300 feet. 
IT burns kerosene. 
GFSEND FOR BOOK 
R. E. DIETZ CoO., 
60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 


“Dietz” on a lantern guarantees excellence and safety. 
Mention American Agriculturist and get special discount. 


PURE—_ 
OLD PROCESS 


OIL CAKE MEAL 


Write for Prices to 


THE MT. VERNON LINSEED OIL 60., 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 


WOULD YOU a ifso write us at once. 


We will iculars Free, or a valuable 
sam) Selene 2 a terling Silver upon receipt 
of Five ‘@ cent stamps for postage, etc. dress 

Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 














Like a permanent posi- 
tion and $150 month- 











WHERE THE, 
PEAT GOES! 


SAVE % your FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) 
RADIATOR with its 120 Cross Tubes, 


ONE stove or furnace does the work of TWO. 
rop postal for proofs from prominent men. 


To Introduce our Radiator 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at wholesale price, and secures an 
agency. Write at once. 

Rochester Radiator Company, 

9 Furnace Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





whHere if 
SHOULD GO. 











that the present congress restore the tariff on 


rool. 

y )pposing the retirement of United States *treas 
ury notes and the substitution therefor of interest 
pearing bonds. 

Demanding that silver be restored to the place 
jt occupied as a money metal prior to 1873, and 
nereafter that it be coined along with gold at a 
ratio that will maintain the parity of the two 
metals. 

Thanking the patrons of Van Wert county and 
citizens of Van Wert for the cordial reception 
given to the Ohio state grange. 

Thursday’s Session. 

The state dairy and food commissioner, Dr Mc- 
Neal, was given the right of the floor at the 
opening of the morning session, for the purpose 
of explaining to the grange the workings of the 
commission and.the facts existing to-day concern- 
jing pure food matters throughout the state in 
general; also giv ing an outline of the proposed an- 
tagonistic legislation. Dr McNeal proved himself 
to be the right man in the right place as during 
his long term in office he has waged continuous 
war against the food adulteration, best proven by 
the recent actions of various organizations of 
grocers and others in combining and planning for 


an attack on the food laws of Ohio. The close 
attention and earnest applause given to Dr Me- 
Neal by the audience was manifest as expressive 


of the interest taken 
throughout the state. 

R. L. Holman next presented his report of the 
executive committee’s work for the past year.gThe 
main feature of the report was concerning the 
matter of buying, Mr Holman dwelling at length 
on this special branch of the work. He outlined 
the arrangements annually made by the purchas- 
ing committee, showing how much better con- 
tracts could be made with dealers if the membere 
ship throughout the state would be more liberal 
in their patronage and buy more of their supplies 
through the grange. It would not only be a sav- 
ing to them individually, but as the dealers would 
thus be able to sell a greater amount of goods 
during the year they could afford to name still 
better rates. Brother Holman called particular at- 
tention also to the necessity of a mutual fire insur- 
ance company, for the benefit of the grange mem- 
bership only. Urged that a committee be ap- 
pointed to take this matter under consideration, 
hoping that from their investigation and report 
something tangible might be produced. 

The committee on Good of the Order completed 
their report and as a part thad already been pre- 
sented, the entire report was now confirmed.. A 
number of good features were reported‘and unani- 
mously approved, the only one causing much dis- 
cussion being an adverse report on the ‘recom- 
mendation of the master, whoin his annual ad- 
dress advised that a committee be appointed to 
meet with a like committee from other states for 
the purpose of founding a national grange publi- 
cation. This adverse report from the committee 
made claim that instead of a new paper being 
started that it was the duty of the order through- 
out Ohio to give better support and encour: ugement 
to the publications already in the field. The re- 
port of the committee was sustained and conse- 
quently no committee will be appointed, it thus 
being the voice of the state grange to better sup- 
port present grange publications and such others 
as are friendly to the cause. Right here we de- 
sire to state that nothing but words of commend- 
ation for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST was heard on 
all sides, the paper being praised for the great in- 
terest taken in the order, and for the energy and 
enterprise continually shown in obtaining and 
publishing reports of important meetings. 

Note and Comment. 

A feeling has existed that counties with large 
grange membership are not properly represented 
at the state meeting, the laws at present allowing 
one delegate from each county. Accordingly the 
committee on by-laws reported resolutions favor- 
ing an extra delegate for every 800 of membership 
shown in the county. This report created much 
discussion and was finally rejected by the grange. 

The committee on finance reported a change, in 
Salary the master to receive $3 per day instead of 
$2.50 and the same increase to be made in salary 
of secretary. This was afterward reconsidered 
and placed at the same figures as last year, $2.50 
each per day. The salary of other officers re- 
mains the same as last year. 

A feature of the report from committee on edu- 
cation was a hearty recommendation that county 
examiners refuse teachers’ cettificates to all users 
of tobacco or intoxicating liquors. The secretary 
was instructed to send this resolution for publica- 
tion in educational journals. 

The committee on co-operation among other 
things urged patrons to stand by the trade arrange- 
ments perfected for the benefit of the order. 
Auditing committee’s report showed all accounts 
correct, and all moneys judiciously expended.° 

A letter from Dr J. H. Canfield, president of the 
Ohio state university, was read inviting the 
State grange to meet next year at the univer- 
Sity at Columbus, Ohio. An invitation was also 
extended from Bellefontaine, while the delega- 
tion from Richland county urged that the advan- 


in the subject of pure food 
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tages of Mansfield be also considered for the next 
meeting. The power of selecting the place rests 
with the executive committee, and is not usually 
decided for some months, 

The fifth and sixth degrees were conferred on 
Tuesday evening at thelarge and commodious hall 
on the fair grounds, the hall being the property 
of the Van Wert county Pomona grange. In ac- 
cordance with the ruling made on Tuesday morn- 
ing the state grange delegated to the local Pomona 
authority to confer the fifth degree upon allfappli- 
cants. Twenty-two received the fifthfdegree,Jwhile 
the sixth was conferred by the state grange upon 
a class numbering 114. After the exercises of the 
evening were over anice line of refreshments were 
served in the hall, the honors of the occasion be- 
ing accredited to the Court of Flora. 

<asnipesnaenstigiiasiaeaciemaie 
NEW YORK. 
Farmers to Act In Legislation. 
The New York farmers’ league long since be- 


came aname only, although some of the local 
leagues still maintain an effective organization. 


The officers of the state league have done a good 
thing, however, in waking up to the situation 
enough to join with others in calling a convention 
of farmers at Agricultural hall, Albany, Jan 18 at 


lp m. The call is Assued by L. D. Collins, 
George Hatfield and N. G. Spalding (of w hodack 
Landing) on the part of the league; by A. C. Brun- 
dage, J. L. Mandeville and Elisha Cook, mem- 
bers of the grange; F. L. Knapp and Albert Stew- 
art, members of farmers’ club; G. A. Smith, di- 
rector of farmers’ institutes and John A. C. Wright 
for the good roads association. The meeting 
should be generally attended, and may serve a 


useful purpose. The call says: 

‘There are questions relating to the farm of a 
public nature, such as taxation and the securing 
of better and cheaper transportation by rail, and of 
the evils that are antagonistic to our prosperity ; a 
thorough understanding of what these are, and 
what may be done, and doing it, will do much to 
restore the value of our farm lands and aid in 
again making the farmers of New York state in- 
dependent and prosperous. In our local organiza- 
tions we can work socially and economically 
along our own respective lines, but in political 
action there can be no relief except by the united 
action of the entire agricultural class. Our remedy 
is in a more complete federation, When the 200,- 
000 farmers of the state shall gather ‘by delegates 
from all the local organizations into one grand 
body and demand their rights, we will obtain 


them.’’ 

Acme (Tioga) grange, No 498, elected officers as 
follows: M, 8S. W. Elison; O, J. A. Ketchen; L, O. 
B. Williams; S, E. M. Bruston; AS, R. W. W. Steb- 
bins; C, Mrs W. H. Westbrook; T, Miss Dell Brus- 
ton; 8, Perry Reed; G K, A. Baker; Pomona, Miss 
Dell Williams; Flora, Mrs Addie Bruston; Ceres, 
Mrs Eliza Spear; L A 8S, Mrs E. Westbrook. 

At the last meeting of Golden Sheaf (Oswego) 


grange, No 587, these officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: M, James Gillis; O A. Kipp; |S, 
Delos Perkins; A 8S, Williams Neville; C, Mrs Char- 
lotte Eldridge; T, Lester Louis; S, Mrs B. M. 
Louis; L, Andrew Byrne; G K, J. L. Palmer; 
Flora,Mrs Martha Brinkerhoff; Pomona, Mrs Mate 
Curtis; Ceres, Mrs Phila Byrne; L A S, Mrs Libbie 
Pratt. 

Mannsville (Jefferson) 
elected officers for 1896: 


No 16, recently 
Clark; O, G. H. 


grange, 
M, H. §. 


Hall; L, George W. Andrews; 8S, W. A. Shell; ‘TT, 
oat Sweetman; S, Ira F. Balch; AS, H. D. 
Lowry; C, Mrs William Balch; Ceres, Mrs R. M. 
prone ag Pomona, Mrs Ira F. Balch; Flora, Mrs F. 
D. James; LAS, Mrs H. D. Lowry; GK, G. H. 
Martin; organist, Mrs H. S. Clark; fire director, F. 


D. Harwick. This grange is in a prosperous condi- 
tion financially and socially. 

Pavilion (Genesee) grange, No 423, held its annual 
election of officers Dec 7. Brothe rc. 8S. Hammors 
was unaminously re-elected as master, Mrs 
M. A. Christman lecturer and Mrs Emma Tillott- 
son secretary. This grange has a good set of 
officers who take an interest in the work and if 


the members of the order work together the 
grange may; be made a power for good among 
farmers. Let the meetings be well attended and 


discuss questions of vital interest to farmers. 


RR eS Saat 

Pickling Pork.—Mrs W. D. T.: For each 100 lbs 
of pork take four ounces of saltpeter, three pints 
of common molasses or two pounds of brown 
sugar, and 7 lbs of clean salt. When this is 
thoroughly dissolved pour it over the meat, which 
it should cover if properly packed. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his 
hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this récipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing, with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
N. F. 


HUSBANDRY 
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GOT A BABY BOY NOW. 


Happiness in a Southern Man’s Home—Tells 
About the Red Flag of Danger at the Railroad 
Crossing— Warning to America’s Men. 





‘For twenty-six years I have used tobacco in 
great quantities and of late years took to cigar- 
ette smoking,’’ writes Mr W. E. Simpson, of Le- 
compte, La. ‘‘I want to go on‘record that tobacco 
has robbed me of many years of life and a great 
deal of happiness. I realize it now as I compare 
my feelings and my condition with those of a year 


ago,- when I was a tobacco-saturated cigarette 
fiend. Many and many atime did I try to quit 


smoking myself into eternity, but I could not put 
through a day without suffering extreme nervous 
torture, which would increase hour by hour, till 
finally, to save myself, as it seemed, from almost 
flying to pieces, I had to light the little, white 
pipe-stick and swallow the smoke. One day I 
read in my puper, ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke 
Your Life Away,’ just what I was doing; it came 
to me like the warning of the man who waves the 
red flag of danger at the railroad crossing, and 
said that No-To-Bac was an absolutely guaranteed 
relief from tobaccofslavery. I did not believe it, but 
like a drowning man grasping ata straw, I com- 
menced taking No-To-Bac, The effects were magic- 
al,—it destroyed the nerve craving and desire for 
cigarettes. Two boxes, would you believe it, made 
me well and strong. I have gained mentally, 
physically, in vigor and manhood, and with the 
brain free from the nicotineand a breath no long- 
er befouled with tobacco smoke, Iam so happy to- 
day to write No-To-Bac did it all a year ago, so 
the cure is time tested and tried, not only in my 
own case, but that of severai of my friends who 
have also been cured, 

‘“‘We have a baby boy now. My wife and I feel 
that all this happiness started from the time 
when I first used No-To-Bac, andin evidence of 
our appreciation and in order that the memory 
of the happiness may be perpetuated in a liv- 
ing form, we want to name our baby boy after 
the man who wrote the line ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit 
and Smoke Your Life Away.’ 

**No-To-Bac is popular here and allour druggists 
sellit. Hardly a day passes but somebody asks 
me about No-To-Bac, so I don’t want you to hesi- 
tate to use these’lines in any way that you think 
will make known to suffering humanity the happi- 
ness that there is in No-To-Bac for the many men 
with nicotinized brains and weakened resolu- 
tions, if they will only make up their minds to 
save the waste of vital power—to say nothing of 
the money—now going up in smoke and out in to- 


bacco spit.’’ 
Scorr’ %e 
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Fe catalecue of 600 Agricultural Books, address 
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Chickadee Bird. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


He comes on the feather wings of the snow, 
Frost-proof in his fuzzy coat, 
The blood of the snow-king in his veins, 
The thrill of joy in his throat. 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, 
See me! See me! 


Swinging head down, poising head up, 
Little he cares which way; 
Full to the brim is his loving-cup 
The livelong winter day. 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, 
See me! See me! 


‘‘Ho! north winds, bluster and blow! 
Who cares?’’ he sings in glee. 
‘Let the snow-children dance and whirl 
lh. a merry race with me! 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, 
See me! See me! 


‘*I sing of the winter weather, 

And the kiss of the frost in the air; 
The tinkle of sleighbells and laughter 
And the white snow everywhere. 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, 

See me! See me!”’ 


A Belated Gift. 


By Marion Dickinson. 











HE PORTIERES drop- 
ped back into their ac- 
customed folds, shutting 
the gay little group 
from sight but not from 
hearing. There was a 
babble of childish 
voices, high pitched 
with excitement,  be- 
sieging the patient 
mother with questions 

regarding the Christmas mysteries as she lured 
them up the stairs. Katherine Leeds listened 
with a half-wistful smile, her eyes lingering 
on the stockings of varying length hanging at 
each side of the fireplace. Her brother-in-law 
listened also behind his evening paper, his 
thoughts reverting to sundry knobby parcels 
concealed in the cloak closet. He hoped Mary 
would hasten back—there was much to do and 
custom had not yet blunted the edge of his 
pleasure in playing the part of Santa Claus. 

There came the patter of feet in the hall and 
the curtains were parted again, framing the 
sweet face of small Evelyn. The father tried 
to frown, but the child did not look at him. 
‘**O auntie!’’ she piped, ‘‘won’t we have the 
beautifulest Christmas we’ve ever had!’’ and 
the bright eyes looked up at the slender figure 
that moved to meet her in confident ex- 
pectancy. - 

Katherine bent and kissed the child. ‘‘We 
will try to make it so, dear,’’ she said, softly, 
with an odd catch in her voice. ‘*Now hurry, 
for Santa Claus must not be kept waiting.”’ 

She followed her little niece into the hall 
and, after the child had disappeared, passed 
on to the music room. The half-light was 
grateful after the flicker of leaping flames in 
the library grate; the air was sweet with the 
breath of the violets she had left upon the 
piano that afternoon. Sitting down upon the 
stool she bowed her head upon the rack and 
closed her eyes. 

‘*The beautifulest Christmas we have ever 
had!’’ she repeated, with a sad little laugh. 
Now that Jack was absorbed in his paper and 
Mary would not be down for a good half- 





hour, she could dream of happier times in 
peace, for a little. 

Outside, the streets were gay with passing 
sleighs, whie good-humored pedestrians kept 
up a steady tramp beneath the windows. It 
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‘*HE COMES ON THE FEATHER WINGS OF THE SNOW.’’ 








was a glorious Christmas eve, with tingling 
air and flooding moonlight. All the world 
was glad to-night—it was the night of ‘‘ peace 
and good will.’’ 

There came the sound of an organ, mufiled 
by distance, yet something in the elusive har- 
mony caught Katherine’s ear. She sat erect, 
wearily pushing the soft hair back from her 
forehead, and looked toward the window. It 
same again, bearing a burden of song; the 
choir of All Saints’ must be rehearsing the 
Christmas music. So they had sung a year 
before and he and she had listened. How 
oddly he had looked down upon her! Her 
heart gave a quickened throb at the memory. 

She crossed the room impulsively, and threw 
up the sash. With the crisp cold swept in a 
strain of appealing sweetness. Strange—she 
could not be deceived~she would remember 
that song through all the years. Feeling the 
springing tears she closed the window sharply 
and hurried out into the lighted hall. All her 
womanly pride roused in indignation at her 
weakness. What had it been but a pleasant 
friendship? And friendships lapse. 

‘*Mary will soon be down, now,’’ she said 
carelessly, as she passed her brother-in-law 
and sank into a low seat before the fire. 
**Look, Jack—Evelyn has pinned a stocking 
to the toe of baby’s sock, lest he should fail 
of his share.’’ She laughed softly; she was 
herself again. 

‘*Bless her heart! I’ll get the things to- 
gether now. Which stocking is yours, Kathie?’’ 

A sharp peal of th? bell startled them and 
in silence they waited during a hurried col- 
loquy at the door. ‘‘For Miss Leeds,’’ the 
servant said, entering with a small, flat parcel. 

Katherine held out her hand. ‘‘My Chris- 


, 


, 


mas is beginning already,’’ she said gayly. 
‘*T really must peep inside. I do not recog- 
nize the writing,’’ scanning the address with 
a puzzled wrinkle between her delicate brows. 

‘‘Just a peep,’’ Jack said, grudgingly. 
‘*Play fair, now, Kathie. Here’s my knife.” 

‘You are curious, yourself,’’ she retorted, 
cutting the string and lifting a fold of the 
paper. ‘‘How far may I go?’’ 

‘*Oh, you might as well go a little farther. 
Anybody can see it is a book—but what book?”’ 

‘*Violet and white and gold—nothing but 
poetry can warrant so dainty a dress;’’ and 
she’ drew off the tissue within. ‘‘Oh!’’ with 
a quick indrawing of the breath. She did 
not offer to touch the book, but sat gazing at 
the title with fascinated eyes. 

‘“May I see it?’’ and Jack took the little 
volume. He had not noticed her excitement. 
‘*Ah, pardon me! I dropped the card.’’ 

She could not turn to look, though it lay 
face up upon the rug, but waited in still ex- 
pectancy for Jack’s next word. He glanced 
at the card carelessly as he stooped to re- 
place it, then turned surprised eyes upon her. 

‘‘Rowland Carew!’’ he ejaculated. ‘* Why, 
I supposed—.’’ He stammered and grew 
warm, finding himself clumsily stumbling on 
unknown ground. ‘‘Here’s Mary,’’ he said, 
with evident relief. ‘‘Now for the stockings.” 

Katherine rose quietly to meet her sister. 
‘“‘T have received’ a gift already,’’ she said 


- steadily, ‘‘and Jack and I have been ‘peeping. 


Mr Carew has sent me a book.’’ 

The little woman looked brightly from one 
to the other. ‘‘Can’t I trust you two?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘What children you are still with 
your peeping. Rowland Carew always does 
charming things.”’ 

She spoke easily, as if a gift from Rowland 











Carew was an everyday affair. She did not 
even avoid the gaze of her younger sister, but 
met it frankly. And Katherine blessed her 
in her heart. 

It was near midnight before the limp, lank 
stockings had taken on a knobby, distorted 
aspect, while enticing bundles crowded below. 
With much muffled laughter and elaborate 
secrecy, the gifts for the elders were smuggled 
into place and the work was done. 

As Jack carefully covered the glowing em- 
pers of the dying fire the hall clock struck 
the hour and without the air was resonant 
with a clamor of bells, dominated by the deep 
tone of All Saints’ brazen tongue. Mary laid 
her cheek an instant against her tall, young 
sister’s shoulder. ‘‘A happy Christmas, my 
Katherine,’’ she whispered. 

*“‘It could not be otherwise with you, my 
Molly.’’ and Katherine dropped one of her 
rare kisses on the other’s cheek. 

Half way to the door she looked back; Mary 
was following her with her eyes. The young- 
er hesitated, then returned swiftly. ‘‘I must 
acknowledge Mr Carew’s gift soon, I sup- 
pose,’’ she said half questioningly. 

‘‘Certainly—’’ with great decision. ‘‘ And 
if you should write to-day, please send our 
Christmas greetings.’’ 

‘* To-day—that is a little precipitate,’’ Kath- 
erine communed with. her reflection in the 
mirror as she took the shell pins from her 
hair. She looked at herself half-shyly as if 
afraid of what she should read in her double’s 
eyes. ‘‘And yet, that would be simply friend- 
ly and quite in accord with the present terms 
of our acquaintance. How foolish I am to be 
disturbed by this gift. It is only one of his 
pleasant thoughts—a mere courtesy in view of 
our old friendship.’’ 

‘*It was odd that he should have chosen just 
that book,’’ she mused, after the light was 
turned out and the eyes of the reflection could 
no longer talk back. 

Half an hour later she wrapped her soft 
dressing gown about her and lighted the gas, 
half impatiently. ‘‘I must write that note at 
once,’’ she complained, ‘‘or I shall not be 
able tosleep. To have a weak will and a lack 
of proper pride in combination against me, 
is too humiliating.’’ 

‘“‘It is a trifle stiff and formal,’’ she said, 
critically, when the note was finished, ‘‘ but 
it must do.’’ She held the sealed envelope 
in her hands an instant as if loth to let it 
go. ‘I will put it on the hall table before 
I am tempted to tear it up;’’ and with light 
steps she stole through the quiet house to 
lock herself in with a determined click when 
her errand was accomplished. 

In the gray dawn there came a batteringof 
impatient fists upon her door and gleeful 
shouts of ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ were mingled 
with urgent demands for haste. When she 
reached the lower hall, escorted by a trio of 
small adorers, a swift glance told her that the 
hall table was empty. With a half-smile at 
her irresolution of the night, she hurried into 
the library to share the children’s delight. 
One gift, only, was laid aside until a more 
convenient season. She would not even look 
hetween the covers. 

The voices of little children led by a rich, 
full contralto in a quaint old cardl greeted 
{owland Carew as the door opened to admit 
him. 

‘*T would like to see Miss Leeds for a few 
moments, if it is not too early,’’ he said to 
the impassive servant, remembering that 10 
o’clock on Christmas morning was not a con- 
ventional calling hour. He paced impatiently 
up and down the reception room, when left 
alone, his sensitive face betraying both doubt 
and hope. At the sound of returning foot- 
steps he threw back his broad shoulders and 
turned to meet the maid with his accustomed 
control. ‘‘Miss Leeds will see you in the mu- 
sic room, sir,’’ was the message. 

On the way he encountered Mary marshal- 
ing her flock up the stairs. ‘‘I must get them 
ready for church,’’ she said in excuse of her 
departure. 

He made some polite response—he hardly 
knew what. He was keenly conscious that 
on the other side of the heavy curtains 
Katherine Leeds was waiting. Would the 
silence of the last year be now explained? 
What was the meaning of the cool little note 
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of conventional acknowledgment which he 
had just received? In another moment they 
were face to face. 

Katherine stood leaning against the piano, 
bracing herself desperately to hide the nervous 
tremor which had seized her. But he saw no 
thing of her disquiet. To his eyes here stood 
the woman he loved in all her gracious dig- 
nity, but with an added womanliness. She 
held out her hand frankly to meet his grasp, 
looking at him witha direct, friendly glance. 
He felt a sudden sense of loss. Here was the 
same pure, flower face, the same sweet curve 
of the lips, but the expression of the eyes 
had changed. She was withdrawing her hand: 
she was speaking. He must remember his 
errand, which was his only excuse for this in- 
trusion. 

‘*Pardon me, Miss Leeds,’’ he said abruptly, 
‘*but in my surprise at receiving your note I 
came at once to ask why, at this late day, 
you should consider it necessary to acknow- 
ledge my little gift???’ Now that it was 
spoken, his question sounded appallingly rude 
—but how could he better it? Katherine looked 
quickly up at the embarrassed eyes and grew 
very pale. Her hand involuntarily grasped 
the bunch of fading violets on the piano; 
their touch reminded her that the book was 
also there and she moved slightly to con- 
ceal it. 

‘‘At this late day,’’ she echoed. Had he 
come to make merry over what she now 
considered her inexcusable haste? Oh no! 
There must be some horrible mistake. ‘‘I 
do “not under stand,’’ she continued, with 
added formality. 

‘‘Surely a year is too long to remember so 
small a gift,’’ he answered gravely. 

She looked beyond him. ‘‘I do not know 
to what you refer. My note wasin acknow- 
ledgment of the book received last night.’’ 

‘‘Last night!’’ he echoed in turn. ‘‘Isent 
no ——. May I see this book?’’ 

‘*Certainly.’’ She turned and indicated the 
volume with a slight gesture. 

He stood without offering to touch it, a 
strange expression growing in his eyes. 
‘There is something strange in this,’’ he said, 
below his breath. ‘‘That hook was sent to 
you a year ago and yet you say it is but just 
received.’’ 

‘*Last evening.’’ 

‘*My card was in it?’’ 

‘‘Yes, it fell out when the wrapping was 
removed.”’ 


‘*Have you looked into the book?’’ There 
was suppressed excitement in his tones. 
She moved a step away. ‘‘Not yet,’’ she 


said, hesitatingly. ‘‘There has been so little 
time.’’ 

‘*May Lopen it?’’ He looked at herin a way 
she could not understand. 

‘*Surely,’’ she forced herself to say, but her 
voice was so low that he could hardly hear. 

As he opened the volume something unex- 
pected caught his eye. ‘‘Here is a note for 
which I am not responsible,’’ he said, hold- 
ing a folded paper toward her. ‘‘ Please read 
it; it may solve this riddle.’’ 

She took it half unwillingly, gratefully con- 
scious that he turned away as she read. 
There was amoment’s silence. At length: 

‘‘—T do not understand even now,’’ she 
faltered. ‘‘Why should your sister keep this 
from me so long, only to send it now?’’ 

‘*My sister!’’ He stood looking away from 
her for a breathless interval. When he spoke 
there was a change in his voice. 

‘‘When Frances loves, it is a love that 
brooks no sharing. It was to her that I in- 
trusted the bvok—and she has been false to 
the charge. This is her tardy repentance. 
What a fool I have been to take silence as 
my answer! Yet receiving no sign from you, 
what could I think—how could I dream—. 
But let us not speak of this now.’’ 

He turned upon her abruptly and his eyes 
spoke his meaning before the tardy words, 
‘*This was no mere remembrance from me, 
Katherine. It carried with it my heart.”’ 

He laid the open book in her hands. The 
dear remembered words, made eloquent by 
interlining, greeted her eyes: 

“How dolI love thee? Let me count the ways. 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and hight 
My soul can reach * * * 

I love thee with the breath, 
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Smiles, tears of all my life, and if God choose—’’ 

She did not need to read; she knew that mes- 
sage by heart. 

‘*As it was then, so is it now—so it will ever 
be!’’ and Rowland Carew looked at her with 
the truth of his words shining in his face. 

It was the other Katherine, she who had 
listened to the Christmas music a year be- 
fore, who gave her hands into his. 

‘*T have loved you through all the silence,’’ 
she said simply. _ 

From All Saints’ the music of the holy 
Christmastide came to meet them, and the 
joy of ‘‘the beautifulest Christmas’’ was in 
their hearts. 





An Eloquent Tribute. 


J. W. FREY, NEBRASKA. 


Please accept congratulations on your 
Thanksgiving number. It is truly entertain- 
ing, sparkling with purity and intelligence. 
You may justly be proud of it; you have done 
well. What*a pleasing contrast to the tire- 
some, sickening sentiment found in most of 
the numerous ‘‘farmer’’ publications that 
have flooded this country the past three or 
four years! A campaign of political buncombe 
which, while it professed great sympathy for 
the ‘‘honest farmer’’ and his ‘‘overburdened 
wife,’’ offering them great Aladdin palaces, 
‘* first seats’’ at all leading events, etc, yet its 
tendency is to embitter their lives and homes 
and to estrange them from this government 
with all of its sacred and essential usages and 
institutions. Oh, the great fireplace round 
whose beechwood fire once 

“Glowed a wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic heaith,”’ 
Where I now seem to 
“Sit once more with my kith and kin, 
And welcome the neighbors thronging in.’ 


Glorious fireplace! At this Christmas sea-. 


son we realize more fondly than ever that it 
is the birthplace of freedom and individuali- 
ty; nursery of our patriot ancestry, whose 
pride and boast was that the rights for which 
America has contended were the rights of hu- 
man nature. From that chimney corner the 
souls of Whittier, Bryant and Longfellow 
shine forth into this nation of American 
homes and lives with glowing rays of life and 
comfort, assuring us that 
* * © & & 
**Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time,— 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.’’ 
And encouraging us to be up and doing 
“With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait,—’’ 
with the ‘‘unfaltering trust of one who 
wraps the drapery of his couch about him and 
lies down to pleasant dreams.’’ 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 





8. SENTENCE Forminc—Fill the blanks in 
the first sentence with words composed of the 
same two letters; in the second sentence with 
words composed of the same three letters; in 
the third sentence with words composed of 
the same four letters; in the fourth sentence 
with words composed of the same five letters. 








1, —— —— said the boy. 
2, —— —— eat the ——? 
3, ——, the god, after lying on a bed of 
4, you may —— at the asked for the 
——, but the enemy’s —— caused many ——. 


Don’t Lose It.—If you’ve a good temper, 
hang on to it; and if you’ve a bad one, don’t 
lose it. r 


A Clever Washington Woman has hit upon a 
scheme for finding eut how long her husband 
keeps the letters she asks him to mail in his 
pocket. She slips a postal addressed to her- 
self into the collection and after waiting a 
remarkable length of time‘demurely asks her 
husband if he hadn’t better go out and post 
the letters she gave him. 
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THE CHRIST CHILD. 





OUR CHRISTMAS SERMON. 
“tmmanuel.” 


Matt 1:25. ‘‘And they shall call his name im- 
manuel, which being interpreted is, God wlth us.”’ 


The event has answered to the prophecy. 
Years before Isaiah had written, ‘‘A virgin 
shall bear a son and call his name Imman- 
uel.’’ The appointed hour has come. The 
hills are streaked with the rising dawn. The 
great clock of the world strikes the morning 
hour. The star of Bethlehem beams. Shad- 


ows of superstition and cruelty begin to flee 
away. Anthems of hope wake the earth in 
heavenly chorus of peace and good will. That 
glorious Christmas scene of such matchless 
suggestiveness and beauty illumines all his- 
tory. 

1. That life whose beginning we celebrate 
at Christmas time was a perfectly pure life. 
It had no taint of sin. It was the most natu- 
ral life ever lived on earth. Therefore, sin is 
no part of manhood. Thatis the first splendid 
lesson from the incarnation. We never think 
of Christ as a Jew. Neither was he a Greek 
ora Roman. He was the bestof all three 
combined and incarnated. He possessed the 
free spirit and artistic insight of the Greek, 
the Roman reverence for law and the Hebrew 
passion for holiness. He is the man of the 
race, the representative man, the ideal man, 
who breaks down the barriers of the nations 
and makes all races one. And not only was 
Christ the epitome of the races, but he pos- 
sessed all the spiritual excellencies of both 
sexes, and none of the faults of either. The 
most tender and delicate of womankind never 
felt that she would have received more sym- 
pathy had Christ been a woman instead of a 
mane Manhood is not masculinity, but a 
blending of gentleness and strength. Plato 
says that each human being is but part of the 
perfect creature wandering through the wide 
and barren earth to find its other half. In 
Immanuel the other half is found. Tennyson 
says: 

**Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood thou; 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them thine.”’ 

Well, then, sin is no part of real manhood. 
For here in the Bethlehem manger is the child 
who.is to be the supreme Man—and here is 
no sin. Here is entire and absolute purity. 
To’err is not human; itis inhuman. To sin 
is not natural; it is unnatural. _The drunken- 
ness of the sot is not part of his manhood; it 
is his bestiality gotten the upper hand. How 
this thought transforms the struggle for holi- 
ness! The incarnati6n says men’s sins are no 
part of their human nature. Sin is a _ base 
habit of humanity, not its intrinsic quality. 
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Behold the perfect man! Christ helps us to 
believe in things not seen as yet, by helping 
us to believe in ourselves. He helps us to 
believe in mind, in spirit and in the mind- 
born mysteries of which this matter world is 
but the fringe and shadow. The quickening 
leaven of the Christ spirit has facilitated in- 
dustrial processes, widened science, refined 
the arts, given skilled care to men diseased, 
defended innocence imperiled, encouraged 
man to conquer his circumstances; but in all 
and above all he has taught us that sin is no 
part of manhood, and he has helped us to throt- 
tlesin, abolish wrong, pessimism and despair, 
and he will yet bring the race into the purity 
and light and blessedness provided for us by 
him who is and evermore shall be son of God 
and son of man. 

2. Again, Christmas teaches us that discord 
and strife is no part of human society, that 
is, of human society as it exists in God’s 
thought and will. This was the burden of the 
mighty song that rolled down the sky from 
the angel choir poised that night above Bethle- 
hem, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, peace on 
earth, good will to men.’’ Infinite contrast 
that, I admit, to some talk we still hear. It 
does not sound much like the expressions, 
‘Jord of the loom,’’ ‘‘merchant princes,’’ 
‘railroad magnates,’’ ‘‘the living wage,’’ 
‘bonanza kings’’ and ‘‘buffalo gore buffalo 
and the pasture to the strongest.’’ But we 
must give God time. The tones of that 
anthem were to run all the way between our 
lowly earth and the throne on high, and be- 
tween them no place was to be found where 
the mighty ranges of the melody were not 
triumphant. No logic, no prophecy, no phil- 
osophic vision had ever contemplated a har- 
mony which should reach to the very utmost 
hight of infinite plans and purposes,—‘‘Glory 
to God in the highest,’’—and at the same time 
come so close to the problems of human life to 
calm the warring elements engaged in battle 
by saying, ‘‘Peace on earth, good will. to 
men.’’ It was like the prayer Jesus taught in 
after years, ‘‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.’’ History 
shows how far apart the realms had been sep- 
arated in the thought of mankind ‘and in the 
practice of the race. But the angel song 
which rang on the midnight air over Imman- 
uel’s manger cradle ran all the distance from 
earth to heaven, and took both realms in its 
compass. The melody on earth is the melody 
in heaven; the spiritual harmony which is 
true and truimphant in heaven is the prevail- 
ing note on this sin-cursed earth. This gives 
hope to mankind. The music the shepherds 
heard that night on Judea’s plains shook the 
very top of the Father’s throne. And the les- 
son is that what is harmony in heaven is har- 
mony on earth; the truth there is true here; 
right beyond the stars is right here; ‘‘the 
good which pleases God is practical for men; 
the universe is one.’’ Discord is not natural, 
it is unnatural. The human heart at variance 
with its neighbor or its God can never be nat- 
ural, and therefore never be happy. It is at 
war with itself and the nature of things. The 
song of every true life is, ‘‘Glory to God in 
the highest.’’ But that is only half the melo- 
dy. The other half is, ‘‘Peace on earth, good 
will to men.’’ Christ shall yet reign in cus- 
tom and rule in law, and only the Golden rule 
can bring the golden age. The notes of the 
angel song will yet ring out ‘‘the cursed lust 
of gold’’ by ringing in ‘‘the Christ that is to 
be.’’ 

3. The advent is a source of confidence and 
promise to all who had a lowly birth. Christ- 
mas knows no classes and no masses, but only 
men. In the manger was hope for the com- 
monplace and the poor. That cradle in Beth- 
lehem was no satin-lined affair. ‘‘No place 
for them in the inn!’’ Bitter poverty! But 
to-day the hearts in the palaces of the rich and 
in the hovels of the poor are alike stirred by 
the magical name of him who was cradled in 
a manger. What magnificent encouragement 
for all who had a poor start in life! There is 
no need for any young man with a clean heart 
and a pure purpose to be discouraged. Jesus 
had only two friends, Joseph and Mary. But 
the majority of the world’s deliverers had 
humble beginnings. Epoch-making men have 
never had downy nests. Whatif you are poor? 
Manhood is the same thing whether in blue 















jeans or broadcloth. What if you have strug- 
gles? There is One who sympathizes with 
you, who on a Christmas night almost nine- 
teen hundred years ago was wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and laidinamanger. Cheer up. 
‘*He came to make your poverty sacred, not 
because poverty is in itself a thing more sa- 
cred than riches, but because the lot of the 
poor is the lot of the many; 1t was to give to 
poverty especially the inspiration of an im- 
mense hope that, being rich, He for our sakes 
became poor. And so your poverty may be 
patient and submissive, waiting in peaceful 
darkness for the unperceived dawn, but not 
without its own sweet, untainted happiness, 
its intermittent notes of birds before the day- 
break, or the first beams of heaven’s amber in 
the eastern gray.”’ 

Let this song of the incarnation ring through 
every phase of life’s experience. Faith is 
powerful. Hopeismighty. Unbeliefis weak- 
ness. The music that has made the most last- 
ing impression upon me, I once heard upon 
that wonderful organ at Lucerne in Switzer- 
land. It was an exquisite rendering of the 
Alpine Storm. The musical magician sat at 
his wonderful organ and called forth voices of 
rapturous sweetness and power from the di- 
vine hights and the mystic depths. At first 
the Alpine horn is heard calling in to shelter 
the flocks from the fury of the storm, whose 
approach is threatened by the rumbling of dis- 
tant thunder. The tempest speedily gathers 
strength, grows louder and marches nearer. 
More and more furious the elements become, 
until that thunder storm among the majestic 
mountains culminates in a crash which shakes 
the cathedral to its foundations But all the 
time across the fury of the storm we could 
hear the clear, sweet notes of a hymn; a 
choir of sweet voices is singing, and the notes 
rise pure and triumphant above the tumult of 
the driving storm. At last the storm dies 
away into a peace like heaven, and soon God’s 
sunshine smiles amongtheclouds. The world 
is lighted with gladness. The sweet voices 
still sing on, the hymn prevails, the hymn 
conquers the warring elements of sound, the 
chorus becomé more jubilant, until, in a flood 
of harmony, the hymnends in an anthem, 
and the enchanted hearers feel as though they 
had heard music, not of this weary earth, but 
through the gate of heaven left ajar. 

Thus does the angel song of faith on this 
Christmas morning sing through all the storm 
and din of daily battle, daily sorrow. Life is 
not all sunshine. The black clouds are here, 
the thunder, the enemy, the fears, the scares, 
all are here. But the hymn is here. Above 
everything discordant and terrible the musical 
voice of faith is always sounding, faith con- 
fident and victorious, thrilling with memories 
of unexpected restorations, of signal deliver- 
ances; ringing in the pean of undaunted trust 
and quenchless hope. And we believe the 
hymn and not the storm is the real thing, the 


prevailing, conquering melody in this uni- 
verse of God’s. Faith, not doubt; light, not 
darkness; joy, not sorrow; music, not dis- 


cord; peace, not tumult; life, not death; the 
hymn and not the storm,—these are the lasting 
things and the prevailing things; not the loud 
thunder, but the matchless song. 


ncineoioitaitttaaddsneente 

The Poetry Is Within.—The present moment 
is always prosy and commonplace. The 
grandeur and significance of our own day are 
very apt to be hidden from us. Hence to wed 
poetry and modernity. is always a difficult 
task. It is easier to charm us with the imagi- 
nary than with the real.—[John Burroughs. 


The Decay of Eloquence.—I_ verily believe 
that the startling decay of eloquence in the 
United States, since the days of Webster, Cal- 
houn and Clay, is largely due to our inabil- 
ity to be serious about serious things. We 
laugh now at the magnificent perorations of 
the great rhetoricans of the first half of the 
century, and a man has to have a very great 
namie, indeed, in order to secure attention for 
a non-humorous oration on a matter of public 
concern. Though I should be the last to dep- 
recate a fair seasoning of humor in our toil- 
some and troublous lives, I cannot but think 
that the seasoning with us takes the place of 
the dish and the dish of the seasoning. We 
invert the proper relation.—[Prof H. H. 
Boyesen. 














A Christmas Rhyme. 
LOUISE R. BAKER. 





C is for candy, red, yellow and blue; 
Cocoanut, chocolate and cream candy too. 


H for the little homes down the long streets, 

Where the mothers are busy preparing these 
sweets. 

R for the raisins,—plum pudding they’ll make, 

And swell to huge size in the juicy fruit cake. 


I for the icing, a great field of snow, 

With a tasty brown lump of a mountain below. 
s for the sugar, crushed fine as white sand, 
Being used in the kitchens all over thé land. 


T for the turkeys that are dressed for the feast 

In the north and the south and the west and the 
east. 

M for molasses; a little will do 

For sweetening, browning and flavoring too. 

A for the apples ‘“‘too sour to eat,” 

But ‘‘just tart enough’’ for the savory mince meat 


s for old Santa Claus, coming to-night 
When we lie fast asleep in a dream of delight. 





The Christmas Goose. 


’ 


‘¢Good morning, boys and girls,’’ said the 
Christmas goose, as she looked up from a spot 
of green grass in a sheltered corner of the 
poultry yard; ‘‘it seems good to find a little 
patch of summer out here in the cold. I won- 
der if anybody is going to 
give me a Christmas pres- 
ent, for your father came 
out here yesterday and 
pointed to me and said I 
was the best one of the 
flock. I hope they’re going 
to give me something good 
—a half a peck of corn, or 
a tender, juicy little green 
frog.’’ 

The children did not quite 
understand goose language 
but they knew from the 
tone of the goose’s voice that 
she was feeling quite cheer- 
ful that morning. They knew also that their 
father had talked of killing her for the Christ- 
mas dinner, and this made Mary feel bad. 

**She’s such a good.old goose!’’ said Mary. 
**Tt seems a pity when everybody else is get- 
ting presents that she’s got to be killed.”’ 

‘Good for nothing but to eat,’’ said the 
hard-hearted John. 

‘‘Huh!’’ said the old goose, looking toward 
John. ‘‘I hope he’s mean enough. I’ll make 
him sick some day, see if I don’t. And I 
wish I could give Mary a nice Christmas 
present. ’’ 

Sure enough, the good old goose was served 
up for Christmas, and she did make John 
sick, for he ate so much of her tender flesh 
that he was sick all night; she also made 
Mary a nice present, for in her crop they 
found the pearl ring, all safely preserved, 
which Mary had lost week before. 

—— 


The Letters to Santa Claus. 





—_—— 


How the letters to Santa Claus, telling what 
our girls and boys would like for Christmas, 
have come pouring in! If they were to be 
printed, all of them, there would be room for 
little else in the paper this week. Old Santa 
reined up his team by the Young Folks Edi- 
tor’s door the other day and inquired about 
the letters. When he saw heaps of them on 
the desk he whistled with surprise and then 
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glanced at some of them to get an idea what 
gifts to buy the largest stock of. Then he 
said he certainly would have to get around to 
see the parents of these young folks, and if 
the Editor would print as many of the names 
as possible, he would paste these names in 
his cap and start on his rounds, to call at 
these homes after the children had gone to 
bed, and talk with their parents. So the 
names, as many as reached the Editor in sea- 
son, are a, in this page. 

The , day Santa Claus called he was abit 
worried because some of his team were ailing. 
One of his reindeer was lame, another had 
influenza and the off deer of the forward pair 
(there were three pairs) was suffering with 
horn-ail. But he said he knew where he 
could. get fresh reindeer, and would try to 
reach every home this Christmas without fail. 

As for the things which our boys and girls 
want, of course nearly all of the girls ask for 
dolls, doll kitchens, little cook stoves, rings, 
doll pianos, watches and story books, and 
most of the boys call for air-guns, bicycles, 
toy trains, rifles, skates,‘ tools, watches, 
knives and sleds. But some of them call for 
things not so common. For instance, one 
boy asks for a shoemaker’s outfit, a girl wants 
a garden hoe and 10 rubber boots for her little 
brothers, a girl asks for an oil-painting outfit 
and another for Gospel Hymns. Eda May 
O’Donnell would like a puppy and some ba- 
nanas. A girl asks for a dog collar and chain 
and another for a set of flatirons. Josephine 
E. Dana says she wants a little sister. A boy 
in Canada asks fora pair of caribou mocca- 
sins and a prayer book. One _ boy longs for a 
bugle. There is rcom for just a few of the 
letters, some of which arrived too late for 
publication. 


ee 


The Children’s Table. 





Read the Bible Seven Times.—My sister Mary 
is seven years old; she would like a doll and 
earriage, horse and furniture and dinner set. 
I am 12 years old. I would like a doll and 
carriage and furniture and dinner set and 
watch. You can leave them at our house, 
which is the northeast corner lot, unless you 
think I am too old to play with such things. 
If so, I am very fond of good books. I’ have 
read several. I have read the Bible through 
seven times in course. I read the papers, so 
if Santa says anything in your paper I will 
see it.—[ Bessie Patton. 


Be Sure to Blanket the Pony.—I would like a 
pony for myself and Santa Claus can leave it by 
the door. He can hitch it to the doorknob,if he 
will put a blanket on it. I would like it 5 
feet high. I have a saddle, but no pony. I 
have one brother and I would like to have 
you give him a puppy. He is seven years old. 
Leave it by the coal stove. My little sister is 
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five years old. I would like to have you give 
here a rocking horse, two horses side by side, 
with a seat between them; and for my 
mamma a long fur cape and for my papaa 
hand separator for milk. There are just five 
of us and I did not want anything buta pony, 
so I would like a present foreach of us. Now 
I will say good night to Santa Claus, from 
[Vivian M. Douglas. 






























































A Girl Who Likes Nails.—Dear Santa Claus: 
Mamma read meth’ you wanted the children 
to write what they \,.:t for Christmas; I have 
already written you four letters and put them 
up the chimney, but perhaps you didn’t get 
them. But they were gone the next morning 
and somebody must have got them. I wanta 
set of dishes, a harnmionica, a watch, a set of 
tools and a sled. I can make a good many 
things when papa lets me have some nails. 
He lets me have the nails that are in the old 
boards. I hope there will be lots of nails in 
the tool box. Good-by, Santa Claus. I hope 
you will come pretty soon.—[{Faith Weld, 
Five Years Old. 


The Way Down the Chimney.—First I want a 
one-barrel breech-loading gun. Next I want 
a steel trap, next .ome cartridges for the gun, 
a Chatterbox and some fireworks. You asked 
me to tell you where to put them. I must tell 
you what kind of house I live in. The chim- 
ney faces the west. I live in the prettiest 
house in the village. Be sure not to miss my 
house. When you come down the chimney 
the first landing you get toif itis the right 
one, you will see my stocking hanging be- 
fore the chimney. If you don’t come through 
the right hole 1 will be on the safe side; I 
will hang my stocking in both rooms. That 
is all to-night. Be sure and come.—[Thomas 
Judson Wright. 


Some of the Children Who Wrote.—Georgia 
Beatty Fuller, Anna May Chaffee, Harry, El- 
mer L. Greene, Nate Bidwell, Marie L. Ever- 
ding, Esther May Baldwin, Ruth Mildred 
Baldwin, Mahel A. Eldredge, Lucy K. East- 
man, Laura Young, Dora L. Greene, Lillie M. 
Desany, Ulysses G. Smith, ‘‘ Billee,’’ Mabel 
Hershey, Mazie M. Hershey, Clara Sylvania 
Robbins, N. Maude Washburn, Lucy and Elsie 
Thompson, Cassie Ulla Stone, Clarence H. 
Wright, Rebecca Wood, Fred and Frank Wal- 
lis, Annie, Thomas Wood, Addie S. Morris, 
Lulie Walsh, Helen Freeman, Kittie S. Free- 
man, Edna Palmer, H. Ward Strever, Bessie 
Merl Riordan, Mattie Gardner, Alice Tingley, 
Emma Bryant, Josephine Tingley, Henry L. 
Miner, Arthur Garfield, Thomas, Frank T. 
Thomas, Alsworth D. Skinner, Warren S. 
Webster, Jennie P. Webster,Cara E. Hodgdon, 
Mason F. Partner, Edna B. Partner, Louise 
Seckel, Susie O. Norton, Lizzie C. Hatch, D. 
Reynolds Thatcher, Eftie E. Seding, Flora 
B. Phillips, Rosa C. Case, Charley A. Case, 
Horace A. Case, Addie A. oe Newell 
A. Delphia, Samuel Maffet, Maud L. Ellison, 
Fred Henderson, Helen Henderson, Watson 
Farmer, Dottie Frone, Cecil Roberts, Frank 
A. Roberts, Nellie Vann, Mattie Luckens, 
Bessie Cain, Walter Swann, Clarence Kyes 
Baker, John Ellis, Ethel May Warren, Bessie 
Rist, Clara Anderson, Tilla Anderson, Millie 
O. Williams, Elsa Bock, Mary Haworth, 
Clarence Byler, Maud Byler, Ruth Hatfield, 
Gracie Beaumont, Carl Jeaumont, Stevie 
Roberts, Harry Roberts, Emily Kellam, Frank 
Gerdes, Robert W. Garey, Thomas McClear, 
Ellen McClear, John H. Ryan, Helen M. 
Edwards, Katie E. Ryan, Katie Scanlon, 
Mary McCaffrey, Edward J. McCaffrey, 
Mary M. Cooke, Henry F. Bigelow, Eddie B. 
Cook, Joseph G. Cook, May McDonald, Lit- 
tle Mary, Edna Maud Nye, Anna E., Ida M. 
and Linda F. Todd, Nancy J. Fish, Grace 
May Fish, Effie B. Mallett, Tessie Congdon, 
Charlie Morris, Jacob 8. Applegate, Lucy M. 
West, George Morris, Malcolm Green, Lillie 
M. Howard, Bo-peep, Bernice E. Johnson, 
Gladys Allen, Jennie A. Haigh, Millie Me- 
Millan, Mary Galford. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


A Christmas Lullaby. 


MARY HOCKETT FULANNER. 


Outside, the moonlight creeps over the walls— 
Swing high, swing low, oh my baby. 
And over the roofs,.many a queer shadow falls, 
Hush-a-bye, rock-a-bye, oh. 


And list to the sound that the moaning wind 
makes 

As it sweeps past the he id piles up the soft 
flakes 


Of glittering snow, and then on to the lakes, 
To weave a strong bridge for old Santa. 


What will there be in his pack, long and deep? 

Swing high, swing low, oh my baby, 
A horse and a dog and a little ba-sheep; 

Hush-a-bye, rock-a-bye, oh. 
A Jack-in-the-box that pops up his big head 
And a doll and a wagon that’s all painted red. 
A—well! here’s my babe in his wee cradle bed 
Asleep and a-dreaming of Santa. 
—— EE 


Five Christmases. 


HAMILTON DONNELL. 


ANNIE 





OW, THEN, BEGIN—I can’t 
; wait another minute!’’ 
Little Mrs Boyd held up a 
warning finger. ‘‘Hush!’’ 
she said. ‘‘ They're but half 
asleep. Baby Bess is nest- 
ling, too, and she mustn't 
wake up yet awhile.’’ She 
sank down in a rocking 
chair and folded her hands 
on her white apron. ‘‘ This 
is the time I always fold 
them: I promised my liege lord I would every 
night for half an hour, and it’s such a rest!’’ 
She glanced at the clock, then went on: 
‘*Well, about Christmas—you want to know 
‘all about it,’ I’il warrant.”’ 

Her visitor nodded emphatically. ‘* Yes, 
every living thing! I’ve told you my presents, 
all but Brother Jim’s, a fancy hairpin, you 
know. I forgot that. It’s a beauty and solid 
gold to the backbone!’’ 

Little Mrs Boyd smiled appreciation and 
held up a small, shapely set of fingers a bit 
roughened with needle pricks and housewifely 
work. ‘‘Well, first,’’ checking it off on her 
thumb, ‘‘my porcelain sink, you know.”’ 

‘*Porcelain sink!’’ 

‘*Yes, that was my liege lord’s present. He 
couldn’t get it into my stocking, so he left it 
out in the kitchen in the place of the old black 
iron one—had it put in while I was over to 
mother’s stringing popcorn. It’s a darling! 
I wouldn’t swap it for fifty gold hairpins set 





in diamonds! Then there’s the hot water 
tank,’’ the forefinger going over with the 
thumb. 

**The what ?’’ 

Mrs Boyd looked up in mild surpri.iie. ‘‘The 
hot water tank mother gave me. It’s copper, 


nickle-plated, you know. Sets on top of the 
stove and doesn’t take up any more room than 
a stewpan and holds three pailfuls of water. 
I never knew what hot water comfort was be- 
fore. It’s almost as lovely as the sink! 
That’s two things; let’s see—O, yes, number 
three’s my carpet sweeper from Bob’s mother, 
the newest kind, that picks up everything and 
doesn’t bump the table legs or make and noise 
at all. The baby’s perfectly in love with it, 
and so am I. Number four,’’—she patted the 
little ‘‘marriage’’ finger softly,—‘why, that’s 
Aunt Polly Jane’s finger. You mustn’t laugh, 
either, or I’ll stop short. Aunt Polly Jane’s 
my great aunt, you know, and she’s splendid. 
Well, she sent me a set of braided rugs, beau- 
ties. all thé way from the big one you’ve got 
your feet on this minute to the two little tiny 
fellows to rub my flat irons on. Those are too 
cunning for anything and just the thing! 
There are six rugs in all; think of it!’’ 

The visitor had stopped rocking and sat with 
wide-open eyes watching the little and last 
finger. 

‘*What’s that 
astonishment. 
‘I knew I'd 
lovely? There 
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one?’’ she asked in subdued 
Mrs Boyd laughed delightedly. 
astonish you, but isn’t it all 
isn’t another woman in the 


county, or the state, or the Union, had such a 
beautiful handful of Christmas presents. 
just enough to go round. 


And 
This little finger’s 


MOTHERS AND 


DAUGHTERS 


I chose that myself, but brother Ed 
It isn’t made yet, but 
the carpenter’s coming next week. Guess!”’ 

The visitor’s heagk shook in despair. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t dare to,’’ she murmured, ‘‘unless 
maybe it’s hot water furnace or a storm door.”’ 
Little Mrs Boyd smiled indulgently. 

‘*Not quite, though that’s not a bad guess. 
It’s adumb waiter.’’ 

‘*Why, yes, of course it is!’’ 


the last. 
gave me the money. 


the visitor ex- 


claimed. ‘‘Simplest thing in the world to 
guess. I am stupid!”’ 
‘*Yes, a dumb waiter. It’s going to be in 


the§pantry as handy as you please. Won’t [ibe 
a happy woman next summer! No more trot- 
tings up and down—up and down the cellar 
stairs and dropping stitches in my side and 
getting cross and old! Didn’t I have an in- 
spiration, though? And I don’t care if Ed 
does laugh! O, must you go? Dostay a while 
longer.’’ 

The visitor shook her head. She- put her 
hand up to the gold hairpin in her hair and 
covered it apologetically. 

‘*[ think you had a lovely Christmas,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I wouldn’t mind one just like it my- 
self, not a bit!’’ 

‘*It’s a pity everybody can’t have one,’’ lit- 
tle Mrs Boyd said, generously. ‘‘But I can’t 
spare any of mine!”’ 


Everybody’s Christmas. 
KATE KRAMER. 

A slim pocketbook and a formidable list of 
friends who have to be remembered at Christ- 
mas time is a difficulty lots of folks under- 
stand, but the battle is half won when your 
list is completea and you feel that you have 
not only made your money go as far as_possi- 
ble but found something to suit each individ- 
ual taste. So from a wide and varied experi- 
ence of many Christmases and many friends, 
just let me aid you a bit by imagining the 
people you have to provide for and some of 
the things that might be ‘‘just exactly what 
they need.’* Of course many of the gifts in 
my list may be things you can make yourself; 
as for the rest, when you go shopping, well, 
if I’ve helped any I'll be glad. So here is the 
imaginary family for whom presents have to 
be provided: 

Grandfather, aged 70; woolen mittens, cane, 
eribbage board, napkin ring, spectacle case, 
socks, underwear, muffler, overshoes, cup and 
saucer. Grandmother, aged 65; smelling salts, 


candlestick, gloves, needle case, pepper and 
salt set, thimble, slippers, photograph in 
case. 

Uncle Tom, aged 44; ash receiver, shaving 


mug, blotter, necktie, playing cards, whisk 
broom. Uncle Ned, aged 24; clock, paper and 


envelopes, collar buttons, bag check, ther- 
mometer, matchbox, cuff pins, memorandum 
book. 

Aunt Harriet, aged 40; cook book, hand 
mirror, pin cushion, perfume, white apron, 
dish of Chinese lilies, cologne, apple corer, 


towels, fan, vase, hat pin. Aunt Nellie, aged 
26 (schoolma’am) ; velvet collar, curling tongs 
and lamp, nail file, glove buttoner, atomizer, 
belt pin, orange spoon. 

Father, aged 45; riding whip, letter file, 
pen, pocket rule, shoe horn, traveling bag, 
razor, calendar, clothes brush, corkscrew, 
dictionary, ink bottle, key ring. Mother, 
aged 40, cracker jar, crumb brush, court-plas- 
ter case, purse, tea ball, bonnet pin, bread 
knife, book, shopping bag, work basket. 

Brother Philip, aged 18; brush and comb, 
dominoes, hat mark, inkstand, sleeve buttons, 
umbrella. Sister Margaret, aged 16 (in col- 
lege); manicure set, music roll, rose bowl, 
pin tray, silk scarf, handkerchief, Japanese 
lantern, feather duster, mucilage bottle, hat 
brush, soap box, atomizer. Brother Tom, 
aged 14; camera, penknife, suspenders, skates, 
watch, scarf pin, books, double ripper sled 
(can be built for $8 to $10). Sister Aimee, 
aged 12; lunch basket, hair ribbon, muslin 
apron, stockings, garters, belt and buckle, 
bangle, stationery, boutonniere, locket. Sis- 
ter Elizabeth, aged 8; doll, paint box, candy, 
Noah’s ark, woolen slippers, hood, muff. 
Baby, aged 2; rattle, box of bricks, pin, ring, 
spoon. 
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THE DRUG CLERK’S STORY 


He Talks of Headaches and Nervousness and 
Gives a Cure for Both. 
From the Evening News, Newark, N J. 


It was the drug clerk’s turn to tell a 
one of his experiences, and the reporter, expect- 
ing something good, as usual, settled himself 
comfortably in a chair, prepared to give his undi- 
vided attention to the speaker. The latter was 
Henry Maier, who resides with his parents on Ac- 
queduct Street, Newark, N J, and who hands out 
medicine over the counter of Dr Andrew F. Burk- 
hardt’s drug store at 271 Orange Street, this city. 

‘Perhaps I can do nothing better,’’ he began, 
‘‘than to tell you the secret of my good health, 
It is a story that I have told to many, recently, 
and as it resulted in good in each case, it may be 
worth your while to listen to it. To begin with, | 
was not always strong and robust as [I am now. 
Long hours of work and hard study had left me 
in a wretched condition. Frightful, lingering 
headaches found me a ready victim, and at times 
I was so nervous that the dropping of a pin would 
sause me to give a violent start, and then I would 
be seized with a fit of trembling that was, to put 
it mildly, exceedingly bothersome. Well, I began 
to doctor myself. Now I flatter myself that [ 
know something of medicine; but with all my 
knowledge, I could find nothing that would cure 
those terrible headaches or put an end to my ex- 
treme nervousness. Whenl picked up a bottle 
my hand would shake as though I had the chills, 
and if it was a powder that I was handling I stood 
a good chance of sprinkling it all over these black 
trousers. Things went from bad to worse, and | 
soon realized that a man of my physical condition 
had better not attempt to mix any medicine. 

“«<¢Try a box of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills,’ said Dr 
Burkhardt, one day; and as you know the doc- 
tors’ advice is always worth following, I got the 
Pink Pills and began to take them. Aladdin’s 
lamp never performed the wonders of these pills. 
Would you believe it? Before I had taken the 
contents of one box my headache began to give 
me a day off occasionally, and soon it left me en- 


story of 


tirely. How about my nervousness? Well, the 
pills put an end to that with almost startling 
abruptness. You see I know enough about the 


business to appreciate the importance of following 
the prescribing physicians’ directions, and by pay- 
ing strict attention to those given by Dr Williams 
with each box of his Pink Pills, I was soon anoth- 
er fellow. Look at me now! A picture of health, 
eh? Well, that is what Dr Williams’ Pink Pills will 
do for a man, or a woman either. See, I can hold 
this glass of water out now without spilling a drop, 
but I couldn’t do that two months ago and— 
‘*‘What is it, ma’am?’’ he asked as a neatly 
dressed woman came up to the counter. ‘‘A box 


of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills.’’ ‘‘Yes, ma’am, fifty 
cents, please. Thank you.’’ 
“These Pink Pills are great things,’’ said Mr 


Maier as he turned to the reporter again, and the 
latter, after all he had heard, thought so too. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
N Y, for 50c per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 


Consumption 





AND ITS ” CURE 

TO THE EDITOR :—I have an absolute 
remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been already 
permanently cured. So proof-positive am I 
of its power that I consider it my duty to 
send two bottles free to those of your readers 
who have Consumption, Throat, Bronchial or 
Lung Trouble, if they will write me their 
express and postoffice address. Sincerely, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


aa@~- The Editorial and Business Management of 
this Paper Guarantee this generous Proposition. 


The Health Adviser. 


S. H Platt will hereafter conduct a Mail- 
prescription and Remedy-supply _ busi- 
ness for his old patients and patrons, and 
for the treatment of all chronic diseases. 
The addresses of all persons interested in 
health matters are desired and compen- 
sation offered. Address 
, nes 1538, 


Springfield, Mass. 








R catalogue of 600 Agricuitnral Books, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 
cago. 
















































































Try These Cream Candies. 
ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 


With an outlay of one dollar and a sew 
hours’ work, six or more pounds of delicious, 
wholesome candy may be obtained, such as 
cost 40c per pound at the store. The only re- 
quirements for dainty cream candies are the 
two P’s—patience and practice. The cream 
candies made with white of an egg and raw 
sugar are very nice for immediate use, but 
the real article is boiled. These candies skil- 
fully and daintily made find a ready market 
and command a good price. Prudent mothers 
can be assured that they are strictly pure. 

The art in candy making lies in the boiling. 
These directions strictly followed, will insure 
success. In adding water to the sugar, con- 
sideration must be taken as to the state of the 
weather. Ifthe day is damp or warm, less 
water is required than when dry or cold. It 
is advisable to boil one pound at atime, as it 
is better to manipuiate and the result is more 
satisfactory. Several pounds may be boiled 
in succession. It will keep several weeks (if 
not convenient to make up immediately) in 
a cool dry place, covered with waxed paper. 
Put one pound of granulated sugar ina deli- 
cately clean agate ware saucepan; add a scant 
pint of water if the weather is dry, a littte 
less if damp. Stir until the sugar is dissolved 
then place on the stove to boil. After 10 min- 
utes boiling dip a fork in very lightly, being 
careful not to stir the syrup. Hold the fork 
up and if after the syrup has run off a fine 
silklike thread spins from the fork, take 
some of the syrup in a spoon and drop in a 
cup of cold water. If it can be gathered into 
a soft ball the candy is done. Remove from 
the fire and allow it to cool until it looks firm; 
then begin to stir with a spoon. It will soon 
look white and creamy; then work and knead 
with the hands like dough. Work it back and 
forth until it is perfectly smooth and will not 
stick to the fingers. It sometimes crumbles 
at first but keep on working until it is a fine, 
smooth mass. If the syrup boils too long, it 
will granulate; if so a cup of water must be 
added and the whole process of cooking, test- 
ing and working gone over again. If not boil- 
ed enough it will not become firm when work- 
ed. Add a tablespoonful of water, boil over 
and work as before. Never stir the syrup 
while boiling. This cream is called fondant 
and is the basis of all cream candies. Boil 
another or several batches, although a great 


variety of candies may be made of two pounds. 


of sugar. 

Chocolate Creains.—Form some small balls of 
the fondant. Take a piece of it half the size 
of an egg and melt in a cup over hot water or 
ina small double boiler. Melt separately 
(without water) a piece of chocolate ef equal 
size over hot water; when perfectly smooth 
add to the melted fondant. Iftoo thick add 
a very little water. Drop the little balls in 
this, take up quickly with a fork, let drip a 
moment and turn neatly on waxed paper. 
When all are done, give a second bath in the 
chocolate. > 

Cocoanut Creams.—These are made by work- 
in »e grated cocoanut and afew drops of 
Vii * some of the fondant; work like 
dough, coll out, cut in cubes and allow to 
harden. Melt a piece of fondant without 
chocolate, and dip the cubes in this, as the 
chocolate creams were done. The dipping 
must be done expeditiously, as the creams 
will melt if left too longin the hot mixture. 
Keep the mixture for dipping warm over hot 
water 

Lemon Creams.—Mix some grated lemon rind 
and a few drops of lemon juice with some 
fondant and form in small balls. Dip in the 
melted cream, colored a very pale yellow, for 
which a recipe is given below. Orange creams 
are made similarly by substituting orange for 
lemon. Dip in yellow a trifle darker in 
shade. 

Raspberry Creams.—Flavor a little fondant 
with raspberry extract, form in balls, cubes 
or oblongs, and dip in cream colored a del- 
icate pink. Vanilla creams are made by sim- 
ply flavoring a piece of fondant with vanilla; 
form in balls and dip in white, pink or yel- 
low. 

Creamed Dates.—Take out the stones and 
press the two halves over a tiny ball of the 





cream. These may be dipped or not. Wal- 
nuts, peanuts, prunes. figs, candied fruits and 
all varieties of nuts may be treated in the 
same manner and will give an endless varie- 
ty of candies. The small pieces of nuts may 
be chopped fine, mixed with fondant, shaped 
in cubes, balls, small cylinders and dipped 
in any colored cream. They must all be dip- 
ped twice. It is a good plan to dip all white 
candies first, then use up the melted cream on 
the dates, etc. Prepare the yellow candies, 
and more melted cream colored with very lit- 
tle yellow (one drop is sufficient). Give the 
candies their bath and finish up on the nuts, 
dates, etc, as before. Always color the can- 
dies in deiicate shades, and do not use greasy 
dishes for cooking them. By exercising a lit- 
tle ingenuity many variations may be pro- 
duced, 

To color yellow, boil in 2 oz of water and 1 
oz saffron, strain and bottle. This will produce 
a deep orange shade. Use very sparingly, as 
one drop will color half a pound of the cream. 

If the liquid is to be kept for any length of 
time, add half its bulk in aleohol. For pink 
coloring, boil 4 oz powdered cochineal, 4 oz 
cream of tartar and 2 drams powdered alum 
in 4 pint water, until reduced one-half. 
Strain and bottle. This also requires but one 
or two drops to half a pound of cream. If the 
coloring is needed only once, a pinch of the 
powdered cochineal in alcohol will answer 
the same purpose. 

EE 


Delicacies of the Season. 


The Germans are particularly famed for 
their Yuletide cakes, and marzipanisa de- 
licacy then found in most Teuton households. 
This is usually imported to this country, two 
cities of the fatherland vying with each other 
in its manufacture, but there is no reason 
why Americans should not concoct the con- 
fection within their own kitchens. 

Marzipan’s chief ingredient is 2 lbs of 
almond paste, which can be purchased from 
a confectioner, or better yet, 2 lbs of shelled 
blanched almonds pounded fine in a mortar. 
This is then sprinkled with a few drops of 
rose or orange-flower water, and one bitter 
almond added for every dozen of the sweet 
nuts. Next stirin an equal weight of con- 
fectioner’s sugar or else 1 lb of sugar and 1 
lb of honey, the last givingit a richer fla- 
vor. Set on the stove in a porcelain-lined 
saucepan and stir constantly until the’ mix- 
ture no longer clings to the side of the ves- 
sel, but forms a compact mass. Then remove 
from the fire and when cool enough to handle 
turn it out on a bread board and knead in 
another pound of sugar. Roll into long strips 
from a quarter to half an inch thick and cut 
into rounds, squares, diamonds or any fancy 
shapes and bake afew minutes in a very 
moderate oven until of the faintest shade of 
brown. Colored icing or candied fruits on top 
add to their festal appearance. 

Another nice, holiday cake is made of 4 oz 
of butter, 3 oz of sugar and the yolks of 
4eggs well beaten together. Stir in 4 oz 
of flour, the grated rind of halfa lemon, 1 
teaspoonful of rose water and the whipped 
whites of the eggs. Pour the mixture into 
small fancy cake molds and sprinkle over 
the tops chopped almonds and powdered 
sugar. Bakein a moderate oven 40 minutes. 
Cruller men and women will be appreciated 
by the children and are fine with which to 
top off a Santa Claus stocking. 





Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to get for your burner 
or lamp. The “Index to 
Chimneys” tells. It is equally 
useful to you and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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MERITED REWARD. 


SALES OF LYDIA E. PINKHAW’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Unequalled in the History of Medicine. 
Honesty, Excellence, Faithfulness 
Fitly Rewarded. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 


Never in the history of medicine has 
the demand for one particular remedy for 
female diseases 
equalled that 
attained by 
Lydia E. 
Pinkhams 
Vegetable 
Compound 
and never 
in the h*s- 

tory cf 

_ Mrs. 







i Geiepount 
has the 
demand 

for it been 

so great as 
it is today. 

From 
Maine to 

California, 
from the Gulf to the St. Lawrence, come 
the glad tidings of woman’s suffering 
relieved by it ; and thousands upon thou- 
sands of letters are pouring in from 
grateful women, saying that it WILL 
and does positively cure those painful 

Ailments of Women. 

It will cure the worst forms of female 
complaints, all ovarian troubles, inflam- 
mation and ulceration, falling and dis- 
placements of the womb, and consequent 
spinal weakness, and is_ peculiarly 
adapted to the change of life. 

Every time it will! cure 

Backache. 


It has cured more cases of leucorrhcea 
by removing the cause, than any remedy 
the world has ever known; it is almost 
infallible in such cases. It dissolves and 
expels tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development, and checks 
any tendency to cancerous humors. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Liver Pills 


work in unison with the Compound, and 
are a sure cure for constipation and sick- 
headache. Mrs. Pinkham’s Sanative 
Wash is frequently found of great value 
for local application. Correspondence 
is freely solicited by the Lydia E. Pink- 
ham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass., and the 
strictest confidence assured. All drug- 
gists sell the Pinkham’s remedies. The 
Vegetable Compound in three forms, 
— Liquid, Pills, and Lozenges. 
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DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention;different from 
all other devices. The ots safe. —~-4 
comfortable and invisible Ear Drum 
the world. Helps where medical Skit 
fails. No wire or string attachment. 


Write ce tor pampnl 
NEAR DRUM CO.,; 
Offices: / 104 Trust ets Louisville, Ky. 


(1122 Broadway, N. Y. 
NO 


STAMMER wore 


anently cured. “The Cause and Cure of Stamj 

ae ams tuttering,* testimonials of past uates and ful 

articulars regarding treatment, mailed to any address’ 

us Lewis Puonometric INsTiTUTE AND ScHOOL FOR STAM- 
MERERS, Detroit, Mich. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 











45 Liberty st., New York, sells under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them a judiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. bamensea for selection, 


Shi od for trial. Guaranteed first clasa, Largest house 
in world. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free 
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THE SEASON'S HANDIWORK. 


Useful and Pretty for Christmas. 
H. E. B. 


The easiest and most satisfactory way of 
making table mats is the following: The ma- 
terials for six mats are seven balls white knit- 
ting cotton, No 12, and three slate frames, 
sizes 125 by 84, 105 by 7}, and 8by 6. Buy 
the frames which are not covered with felt 
and remove carefully the slate from the frame, 
so as not to weaken the frame at the corners. 
Draw the end of the cotton from the center of 
the ball, and beginning in the upper right- 
hand corner of the frame, wind over and over 
the long way of the frames 25 strands, one 
above the other, so they will be somewhat in 
Skip a space to the left three-quar- 
Pro- 


a bunch. 
ters of an inch and wind 25 more strands. 
ceed in this manner until the frame is full. 
Do not wind over the edge of the frame, but 
let the first row of strands and the last row 


come just to the inside edge of the frame. 


Turn the frame and wind in the same manner 
the short way, skipping the same distance be- 
(Fig 1). 


Having filled 
the frames, 
fasten the 
yarn. Take a 
darning nee- 
dle, thread 
with a double 
thread of cot- 
ton, making a 
four-strand 
thread, three- 
quarters of a 
yard long. 
Begin at the 
upper right 
where the 
strands cross. 
Put the needle 
up through the 
first and down 
through the one diagonally across, tie on the 
wrong side. Pass the thread through the same 
way in the next mesh and cross the first 
thread diagonally (Fig 2). Carry the thread 
along on the 
underside to the 
next square and 
proceed as be- 
fore, tie each one a 
tirmly and be ="? 
careful to keep = 
the meshes even. 1 
Having tied all 
the squares you are now ready to remove the 
mat from the frame. Turn the frame upon 
the edge and with a sharp knife cut the strands 
through the 


tween the strands 
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ie I middle, where 
ye they are wound 
yy around the 

+m frame. Your 


mat will come 
from the frame 


im mim 
atm 
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PU ts with the fringe 
em all made 
ty (1 (Fig 3). Trim 


a 


off any un- 
even threads 
and you will be 

i Bie, delighted to 
tind you have a eonvicestthe and pretty mat. 
They are easily laundered and will last a life- 
tline. 
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Christmas Hints for Girls. 


HARRIETTE PALMER CRABBE. 


First as to materials. Get a good supply of 
tissue paper; the French crepe paper is the 
best. Next get some chamois skin and a 
good supply of cotton wadding, the kind 
which comes in sheets, and some good sachet 
powder. Then get some silk or silkoline which 
is nearly as nice and quite as pretty as silk. 
Then be sure and get some denim and a big 
bottle of good glue. Now out of these materials 
with the addition of some pretty ribbons you 
can make all the presents you can use. 

Iam quite sure mamma or grandma would 
be pleased with a pretty shade for the big par- 
lor lamp. The prettiest ones are made of red, 
pink or yellow,—these being the colors that 
cast the prettiest, warmest glow; greens and 
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ORY SOAP 








99 44700 PURE 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


venient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


The larger cake is the more con- 
If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


THe Procter & Gamete Co.. Cin’Ti. 








blues are rather trying to the complexion, 
and even grandma likes to look pretty as she 
sits by the evening lamp. As I mentioned 
tissue paper first, I will tell you of a few 
things to be made of tissue paper. There are 
lamp shades, candle shades, beautiful little 
screens to be used in many ways, picture 
frames and boxes in endless variety. 


[saw one beautiful lamp shade made of 
white crepe tissue. It was big and fluliy, or- 


namented with pale pink rosebuds, tied with 
a ribbon to match, the big full ruffles around 
the bottom being edged with pink and gold. 
That lamp shade cost the lady who made it 
two dollars, and sold for six dollars. I sawa 
glove box I thought particularly pretty. It 
was made of pale heliotrope paper lined with 
a deeper shade and on the lid was a bunch 


of paper violets tied with broad satin rib- 
bon of a deeper shade of heliotrope. It was 
exceedingly dainty and sold for three dol- 
lars. Last Christmas we made 50 little tis- 
sue paper candy boxes for a party. They 
were made in many fancy shapes and much 


admired. 

Next comes chamois skin. 
made pocketbooks, tobacco pouches, pen- 
wipers, bedroom slippers, table covers, scis- 
sors cases, jewel bags and a great many other 
articles. I will describe only afew. I sawa 
pretty stand cover of chamois skin. This 
was made of one large skin. The center 
was left in its natural color. Around the 
edge, which was irregular in shape, as the 
skins always are, was painted a deep bor- 
der of Indian red in oil paint. After the 
paint was dry it was flecked all over with 
gold paint, the liquid gold sold at- all the 
fancy goods stores. A spray of trumpet flow- 
ers was painted across one corner. <A fringe 
two inches deep was made by simply clipping 
evenly all around. This was a lovely stand 
cover and sold for five dollars. Pretty pic- 
ture frames are made by stitching the chamois 
shape, 


Of this can be 


skin over pasteboard of the desired 
glue it down carefully and paint some sim- 
ple conventional design over it. Some sim- 


ple designs are crescents or rings with clus- 
ters of horizontal lines. 

Of silk, or the pretty figured  silkoline, 
make sachets for covering the bottom of bu- 
reau drawers. Take two pieces exactly the 
size of the drawer. Put a layer of the sheet 
wadding liberally sprinkled with sachet pow- 
der between the two pieces of silk or silka- 
line. You can turn it in at the edge, or 
edge it with narrow lace and tack it with 
baby ribbon, and you will have something 
that is pretty and which will be a real joy 
to the recipient. We have a comfort for the 
family lounge made in the same manner out 
of two silk dresses. Itis so light, soft and 
warm and it is always indemand. Then there 
is our old friend, denim. It comes now in 
many new shades. It cam be made into 
cushions, table covers, chair covers, rugs, 
laundry bags, school bags, shoe bags, um- 
brella holders, iron holders, crumb cloths, 
book covers. In fact, its uses are endless. 

I saw two pretty laundry bags, one of blue, 
the other of red denim. <A gold border was 
outlined in whfte linen, and the word ‘‘laun- 
dry’’ was on the flap. These were pretty and 
strong. I also saw a big old armchair up- 
holstered in brown denim and it was quite a 
success. I have mentioned only a few of the 
many things to be made of simple materials, 
knowing that bright girls only needa hint. 














CIRCUS 


IS COMING ! Continuous perform- 

ance. Don’t let the 
|jchildren miss it. Clowns, acrobats 
and performing animals. Naturally 
\|colored, on cardboard. Will stand 
jjalone. Sent postpaid to any address, 
lon receipt of SIX CENTS in stamps. 
|| Amuses the children, and makes the 
}|mother acquainted with 


| WILLIMANTIC | 
STAR %& THREAD. 






























Send for a set for each of the chil- 
dren. Address 


| WILLIMANTIC THREAD CO., 
aa mantis, Conn. 


A Reqetnaiant s Thought.—Would the as tone 
Christ, if he were to return to earth, have the 
day set apart to his memory, given to the 
slaughter of animals on which to feast even 
to gluttony? For my part, I should like to see 
an effort made to do away with the cruelties 
which so abound on Christmas and all other 
holidays. Let us have at least one holiday 
in which there is not only peace and good will 
to man, but to animals also.—[Dr M. L. Hol- 
brook. 



























You Can Send Babykins a remarkable neck- 
lace of saféty pins. It may be composed of 


three or four different sizes of safety pins put 
together to carry out some design. Place the 
unique necklace in a dainty box. ‘he nur- 
sery never has too many safety pins. You 


can write on your card, ‘‘ For little Miss Baby. 
As this necklace is without end, so I trust 
may be the happiness of your new life.’’ 


A Daisy Slumber Robe and pillow to match 
would make an acceptable offering. The robe 
should be about a yard long by nearly a yard 
wide. Wherever you tack it use white satin 
ribbon a third of an inch wide to make a ro- 
sette to represent a daisy with a center of yel- 
low ribbon. 





Cut Glass can be kept in good condition by 
simply washing in warm, not hot, water, and 
drying with a soft cloth. To preserve its lus- 
ter and brilliancy cut glass will need occa- 
sionally to be cleaned and polished with @ 
soft brush and a little fine chalk. 


The Cooking School at the Atlanta exposi- 
tion, taught by Miss Lucy Andrews, is one of 
the most interesting features of the exposition 
to the women of the south. It, is free, and 
consumes an hour’s time each day. 











A Pillowcase Christmas. 
ELLIOTT. 


A stocking Christmas, or a Christmas tree 
Christmas, or even old Santa Claus himself, 
are simply now here beside the fashion in 
which we had our Christmas 'gifts bestowed 
on usin the year of our Lord, 1894. Some- 
body else may have hada pillowcase Christ- 
mas before us, but even if they had I doubt 
if they could possibly have had so much fun 
out of it. The idea originated with one bright 
fellow in the household, who declared that 
with the bulkiness of the packages which were 
awaiting distribution, stockings would prove 
very cramped quarters. So the clothesline 
was brought in from the back yard and at- 
tached to two strong nails in opposite corners 
of the sitting room. For extra safety an- 
other bit of rope was tied to it and fixed to 
a hook in the ceiling, because books and 
dishes and-rubber boots prove often more 
than a feather weight. Then the pillow- 
cases were hung up and labeled. Four clothes- 
pins fastened each bag securely to the line, 
leaving the mouth open, of course, so that 
everything could be easily slipped into it. 
Then occurred the labeling, for this lucky 
family numbered among its guests an artist 
and a poet, and it was the artist’s brush that 
lettered acard for each pillowcase with its 
owner’s name. The small fry took themselves 
off to bed, leaving the coast clear to the father 
and the mother and the poet and the artist, 
whose evening’s work began. 

From trunks and bureau drawers and closet 
shelves and strange out-of-the-way corners, 
bundles of every shape and size began to ma- 
terialize and were handed to the poet and the 
artist. In one corner on a low chair with an 
atlas in his lap the poet sat grinding out 
rhymes or funny hits to add a bit of pleasure 
to each gift. His whole stock in trade was a 
lamp, a pair of eyeglasses, a pad and a pencil, 
with a rhyming dictionary to put a spur to 
Pegasus when he came to a slow trot. But 
the rhymes grew apace and sheets of paper 
were tossed across to where the artist sat 
before a pile of cards and her water colors, 
inscribing legends to be added to each parcel, 
as fast as her brush would fly. So at last the 
pillowcases were filled and what a funny spec- 
tacle they made! Some were so heavy that 
they dragged on the rope in places; umbrella 
handles poked defiantly from others, but they 
were all pufiily apoplectic, some more, some 
less so, and the good mother’s satisfaction 
seemed to be embodied in her congratulation 
that the rope was a strong one, well tied, and 
that the pillowcases were all good, new, stout 


ones. 
And then the opening of them all when 
Christmas morning came! 3reakfast was 


eaten first, but it was done in a fashion to in- 
vite dyspepsia and everybody lent a hand at 
the clearing of the dining table, for it was 
there that the contents of the pillowcases were 
brought to daylight. The smallest person in 
the house brought in her own bagful first, and 
it was a big one. A pair of warm, lined over- 
shoes crowded into one corner beside an ex- 
quisitely bound volume of Longfellow and the 
card that went with it read, ‘‘A Longfellow 
for a short girl.’’ 

One slim bit of a parcel disclosed a dainty 
mother-of-pearl penholder and the cavd tied 
to it said: 

‘‘Here’s a little penhoider; 
Each time you use it, 
You’ll be a little older.”’ 
A dainty white muslin apron came with 
‘*Here’s an apron for Hattie, 
The dear little fatty.”’ 

sut it would take columns to tell of the 
emptying of every pillowcase and of all the 
homespun rhymes and all the hits which 
were funny enough to make the happy circle 
laugh. 





Without a Man. 


This is the title of a serial story, one of in- 
tense interest to every woman and girl, and 
of a character to make the men read every 
chapter, which will begin in this paper next 
week, Dec 28, and continue several weeks. 
“he author is Miss Florence McCallen, whose 
little tales of the Pretty Bob settlement have 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


proved so fetching. The scene opens in Chi- 
cago and shifts to a big farm in the southwest. 
It is a story which will come right home to 
every farmer’s family. It is too good to be 
missed 





Talk Around the Table. 





Now for “Peace on Earth.”—I thought I had 
said quite enough on the subject discussed 
by Mr Richardson, Novello and myself; but I 
don’t see how I can leave it after his article 
of Nov 30. You have a way, Mr Richardson, 
of taking phrases and sentences out of their 
connection and treating them without any 
regard to their intended meaning. This, I 
submit to the Table, is not argument, and I 
shan’t try to argue against it. I won’t take 
space to quote instances, because I am so sure 
that anyone interested can find them. I can 
subscribe heartily to your definition of a 
gentleman, jeans and all, and I am sure the 
‘‘outward and visible signs,’’ good manners 
and cleanliness, would add much to his worth. 
If they can do so much for one who lacks the 
essentials, why should the man of sterling 
worth neglect to take advantage of the power 
they give? But your definition of culture 
must be a literary curiosity. I am sure the 
Host will make room for it, even if we can’t 
discuss it. I am glad you allow something 
might depend on mine. I understand by cul- 
ture a symmetrical development of all our 
faculties, physical, mentaland spiritual. And 
as the highest realization of this in all, would 
be total absence of evil, I don’t see how 
anything tending toward it could engender 
deceit. Now, Mr Richardson, I am not at ali 
sure but that in a face to face conversation we 
should find that you and I could agree very 
well. Don’t let us quarrel any more. I think 
you mistake Novello, also. Her attacks seem 
more like good-humored satire than abuse, to 
me.—[Susan Nipper. 

Out with the Discord!—I’ve a suggestion to 
offer to the choirs in our country churches. 
It will be two-fold in its benefits—will help 
them and their audiences. Why not employ 
some good teacher of vocal musie to drill the 
choir semi-monthly or oftener, meeting at a 
member’s house and spending the afternoon 
for the purpose? I’m not surprised to find 
that many church choirs sing wholly by rote 
and never meet for practice; evidence, the 
music they deliver on the Sabbath. A few of 
these vocal drills would remedy the trouble 
and there is plenty of time for it during the 
winter months. The choirs would enjoy it 
when once started and not mind the small ex- 
pense. Natural voices would be much im- 
proved, and as to lung power, it would no 
longer be a racg to see who could sing loudest, 
shrillest, longest, strongest. I have in mind 
a choir where the bass comes forth in roars 
and rumbles like the blacksmith’s fire when 
the bellows blows, where the soprano reminds 
me of that knife Henry Irving as Shylock pets 
so much in the Merchant of Venice, while the 
alto and tenor sing in different time and tune. 
’Tis such choirs as these that make me de- 
spoil my best gloves as I clutch at the pew 
rail or dig my fingers into the hymn book in 
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my agony and my efforts to be a hypocrite and 
smilingly appreciative. Out with the discord! 
‘‘Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast,’’ but I feel more sinned against than 
sinning ,after such a service of song.—[Miss 
Dimity. 

Go Ahead and Do It!—There is’ a lot of talk 
nowadays about women getting out of their 
‘‘sphere,’’ because they vote and like to ride 
a bicycle. How it affects their modesty or 
dignity I don’t see. Perhaps I’m_ stupid. 
Now for illustration: The man of the house is 
laid aside by illness. Barn chores have to be 
done. Because it is not exactly in the line of 
woman’s work, shall I refrain from going out 
and doing them? So behold me night and 
morning going forth with swill pail and milk 
pail out of my ‘‘sphere,’’ or in other words, 
to the barn, to do the work of men folks. 
Would any of the men who ‘‘hate’’ to have 
women usurp their rights come to my assist- 
ance? Oh, no! They would keep safely out 
of sight—until the work was done. I for one 
believe if a woman is convinced that it is right 
to do a thing, she should go ahead and do it, 
regardless of ridicule, be it milking or voting. 
[ have great sympathy for anyone called lazy, 
for I’ve been called by that name a good many 
times in my life, and I’ve also heard the word 
applied to people who did fully as much work 
as their neighbors. Perhaps they didn’t make 
as much noise about it, and in a great many 
ways made their ‘‘head save their heels.’’ 
[Little Jane. 


Strangers ina Strange Land.—It was a calm, 
beautiful Sunday, such a Sunday as anyone 
who has spent much time in the country can 
readily recall. We sat on the piazza watch- 
ing the people driving to church, called thither 
by the bell whose notes softened by, distance 
reached our ears. We heard a man’s voice 
reading aloud slowly and solemnly. About 
the door of the little wood-colored house on 
the river bank ‘‘two or three were gathered 
together.’’ Strangers in a strange land were 
they, and they spoke with foreign tongues, 
yet we knew when their voices mingled in a 
ete of praise and their souls were lifted in 
yrayer that He was there in their midst. 
Fnvdageline. 





What Say You, Californians?}—Will someone 
please tell if pork can be successfully cured 
for summer use by ranchers in the San Joa- 
quin valley, California, where it seldom ever 
freezes the ground epough to stop plowing at 
all during the winter? If it can be done, 
will someone please give the process? Tis 
thing of ranchers selling their hogs in -he 
winter at 3c undressed and buying it baca in 
the summer at 12 to 15c dressed is not busi- 
ness.—[C. } oe Rolinda, Cal. 


Asked and Answered.—Where can I get flag 
for putting in flag-bottomed chairs? If any- 
one can tell where to get it ready?for use, will 
they kindly inform me through this paper? 
[E. A. K. : 

Mrs M. B.: Anyone who is accustomed to 
piecing quilts can show you how to put _ to- 
gether those which we illustrate in our cel- 
umns. 
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Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
_.. in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
(2S) many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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to wash as clean as can be done on the washboard, even to the 
dirtiest wristbands and collars of a dirty shirt. This applies to Terriff« Perfect 
Washing Machine, which is guaranteed to wash from the finest linen or lace to the heavi- 
est bedding and ail with equal effect. Machines sent on trial at wholesale prices; if not 
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The Best You Ever Had! 







































TO YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS, GREETING: 
Any person subscribing to this journal for 1896, whose subscription is immediately sent us, together with the subscription 


price, $1.00 per year, and 10 cents extra for postage and packing, making $1.10, will receive this journal One Year, and be presented -with the 


AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST 


Weather Forecasts Farmers Almanac1896 


A STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK. AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF INFORMATION. 





Containing Statistics on Agriculture,fRailroads, Schools, Weather, Politics, 


Cities, Counties, States, Countries, People, Animals, Birds, Insects, 


Would never think of until they consulted the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ALMANAC. There isno Annual in America to 


HOUSAND , 
HINGS compare with it. It isa practical edueator on common every-day affairs. This Almanac contains Weather Forecasts for 

And a HOUGHTFUL every day in the year. It is an Eneyelopedia of Official, Statistical, Political, Educational, Historical and General 
HINKERS } Information and Religious Facts, likewise a practical direction for the affairs of Office, Home and Farm. 





500 Pages! . . . . 10,000 Facts! . . . . 1,000 Topics! 
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Se eee YY ‘ 
—————— SSPE: A Carefully Edited, Concise and Com- 
; ; jy prehensive Encyclopedic Volume 
of Information on Topics 


Educational, Historical, 
Political, Statistical, 
Official and Agricultural, 


A Complete Library in One Book. ——=—— 
Orderly Arrangement of Information. & - 





An Up-To-Date Synopsis of 
Features and Facts. 


Weather forecasts for the year 1896 by 
Prof. Chas. H. Lillingstone, son-in-law, 
pupil and assistant of the late Prof. John 
H. Tice, the admitted discoverer of the 
electro-planetary system upon which 
weather forecasts are based. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH IN A 
NUTSHELL. 


4n Encyclopedic volume of Agricul- 
tural, Official, Statistical, Historic- 
al, Political and General In- 
formation, compiled for 
the every-day use 
of every-day 


T contains useful, practical and general 
information upon every subject. 
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NOT IN THE HISTORY OF 
An Up-To-Date Manual for Everybody. 
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Has there been offered so valuable a 
Manual of Religious Fact, 8 
al Feature, Historic Informa- 
tion and Practical Direce- 
tion for Office, 
Home and 
Farm. 


There is No Annual in Amer- 
ica to Compare with it. 


'  ENCYCLOPEDIC IN ITS SCOPE. 


1,400 different topics treated in a clear 
and concise style. No Library, 
Desk, School-room or House- 
hold should be without it. 


Contains Nothing but FACTS. 





Do not jump at conclusions. There 
is a way to know everything. 
Avoid mistakes by consult- 
ing this superior book of 
reference. Its popu- 
larity proves its 
Merits. 


TREATS ALL SUBJECTS 
Briefly, 


Concisely, 
Comprehensively. 


GIANT BOOK OF REFERENCE, 
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